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‘Shadow of the Capito 


N the shadow of the Nation’s Capitol is 
located Potomac Yard ci the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad. 
Through this yard pass all the citrus fruit 
cargoes from the south and south east, 
cargoes which must be classified promptly 
so that they may be placed on the northern 
markets before spoilage occurs. 


Five railroads deliver these cargoes to Po- 
tomac Yard. Sometimes as many as two 
thousand cars daily pass over the hump, 
and to sort quickly so many required a 
large force of riders which varied with the 
seasonal variations of the traffic. 


“Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders 


installed in Potomac Yard in February, 
1930, are effectively classifying this heavy 
traffic of perishable freight. 


Electro-pneumatic operation is the fastest 
known. And it is also the most flexible, for 
the pressure may be increased or decreased 
at the will of the operator. 


“Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders 
are the most powerful available and they 
have features which effectively prevent de- 
railment, for if a car is raised out of the 
retarder, it rides on the brake shoes and is 
returned to the rails. 


Write our district offices for additional 


information. 


District Offices: 


MONTREAL 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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Influences Affecting Railway Results 


HE decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the eastern and western class rate cases 
have given some encouragement to railway manage- 
ments when encouragement was much needed. The de- 
cision in the eastern case apparently will result in a 
considerable increase of revenues. The effects of the 
decision in the western case will be smaller and are 
more uncertain. The western trunk lines probably need 
and are entitled to an advance in rates more than any 
other group of roads in the country. The maximum es- 
timate of the advance for them sanctioned by the com- 
mission is about $12,000,000 annually. This is much 
less than the railways concerned need and hoped for, 
and the size of the benefit that will be derived from it 
is as yet dependent upon what action may be taken 
by state commissions in regard to intra-state rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission could order the state 
rates advanced to a level with the proposed interstate 
rates, but has not done so. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume, however, that, unless the state commissions take 
appropriate action, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion finally will require the state rates to be brought 
into line with the interstate rates. In its decisions the 
commission conceded that the western trunk lines are 
not earning a fair return and repeatedly recognized the 
right of each group of railways to earn such a return, 
if rates reasonable in themselves can be made that will 
produce it. 

Another development that gives encouragement is 
the report of Examiner Disque recommending 
that the Southern Pacific and its steamship lines be 
given fourth section relief which would permit them to 
make rates that will enable them to participate with 
the steamship lines in traffic between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. 


Reduced Earnings 
and Expenses 


The issuance of these reports was almost contempor- 
aneous with the issuance by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of its report regarding the earnings and 
expenses of the Class I roads in May and in the first 


five months of the year. This shows that the decline 
in net operating income in May was 33 per cent, as com- 
pared with 32.5 per cent in the first four months of the 
year, and that the return earned by the roads as a whole 
in the first five months was at the annual rate of 3.68 
per cent as compared with 5.58 per cent in 1929. The 
figures regarding the return earned in May are not such 
as to inspire optimism, and some other figures may be 
cited -which are even less apt to cause it. The per- 
centages of decline in total earnings in the first five 
months of the year were as follows: January, 7.4; 
February, 10.1; March, 12.5; April, 12.3; May, 14. The 
reason for the success the railways have had in pre- 
venting the decline in their net operating income from 
becoming greater than it has while total earnings con- 
stantly have been showing an increasing decline is in- 
dicated by the following percentages of decline in op- 
erating expenses: January, 3.6; February, 5.7; March, 
7; April, 7.6; May, 10.2. No one familiar with railway 
economics will believe that the decline in traffic has 
made possible this rapidly accelerating reduction of op- 
erating expenses. Undoubtedly it has been largely due 
to retrenchments in maintenance. 


Recovery of General Business 


A question much debated among business men and 
students of business at present is as to when the re- 
covery of general business will begin. Many predicted 
it would commence in the second quarter of the year; 
but it did not. Many anticipated it would commence in 
the third quarter of the year; but railroad traffic does 


, not as yet. indicate that it has begun. However, the Har- 


vard Economic Service has persistently predicted im- 
provement in the second half of the year; and the bold- 
est optimistic prognostication that has as yet appeared 
has been made by the “Business Week’’ in its issue for 
July 9. The “Business Week” predicts that “by the begin- 
ning of August a fairly definite and general upward turn 
in general business activity” will be evident, and that by 
October business will be “touching the normal line 
again.” It presents eight definite reasons in support of 
its prophecy. These are: First, expanding bank credit. 
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Second, idle money seeking a job. Third, “bare shelves”’ 
—that is, reduced inventories resulting from consump- 
tion having for some months exceeded production. 
Fourth, sustained public buying power, as indicated by 
such facts as that dividend and interest payments have 
averaged 15 per cent higher than in the first half of 
1929, and savings banks deposits have increased. Fifth, 
farm income prospects. Sixth, raw materials imports. 
Seventh, an upturn in residential building construction 
in May. Eighth, conditions indicating that automobile 
production will begin to show more than seasonal im- 
provement in August. 


Traffic Prospects and 


Train Service 


There are various reasons for believing that the trend 
of railway traffic will be quite different throughout 1930 
from what it was in 1929, and that it will begin to show 
an improvement in the last one-third of this year, 
whereas it declined in the last one-third of last vear. 
Meantime, railway managements cannot fairly be 
criticized for curtailing operating expenses in every 
reasonable way; but it is by no means certain that at 
present they are availing themselves of all their op- 
portunities to effect real economies. The commission 
in one of its recent rate opinions indicated that the 
carriers in western trunk line territory are being effi- 
ciently and economically operated; but it did intimate 
that this probably is not true as to “certain passenger 
operations.” Is it true as to freight operations through- 
out. the country? The average speed of freight trains 
in March and April was 13.8 miles, and in May 13.9 
miles per hour. Of course, the increase in the average 
speed of trains has been going on throughout the last 
ten years, and it is easily possible to make higher 
average speeds when traffic is light than when it is 
heavy. 

To what extent, however, is the continuing in- 
crease in the average speed of freight trains due to 
competition which is costing the railways money with- 
out actually resulting in benefits to general business? 
There has been little discussion of this question in pub- 
lic, but many railway officers do not hesitate to say 
privately that the speeding up of freight trains between 
large commercial and industrial centers is being car- 
ried too far. This is a matter which rival railways can 
deal with only by co-operation, and more co-operation 
and less competition in both passenger and freight 
service seems desirable under such business conditions 
as now exist. 

It is essential to substantial improvement in railway 
net operating income that the railways shall get more 
traffic, that they shall be given more helpful regulation 
of their rates, and that they shall effect the largest 
economies in operation compatible with rendering the 
kind of service that business needs. The service being 
rendered by them is the best in history; but speed in 
freight service is not as important as dependability, and 
speed gained at the cost of unnecessarily light loading 
of trains can become very expensive. 
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Railways Being Saved 


By Operating Economies 


OMPLETE statistics of earnings and expenses of 
hy Class I roads for the first five months of 1930 
show that during that period they had gross earnings 
only 1.4 per cent greater than in 1921, and made the 
smallest percentage of return on their property invest- 
ment that they have in any year since 1921, although 
they actually handled 31% per cent more freight busi- 
ness than in this part of 1921, and 26 per cent more than 
in 1922. The very small difference between gross earn- 
ings in the two depressed years 1921 and 1930, in spite 
of the much larger freight business handled in the latter 
year illustrates strikingly the effects upon earnings that 
have been produced during the last nine years by losses 
of passenger business and reductions of freight rates. 

Excepting the difference in the volume of freight 
traffic, relatively the greatest difference thus far between 
the two years 1921 and 1930 has been that in operating 
expenses. In the first five months of 1930 operating ex- 
penses were $245,000,000 less than in 1921, a decline 
of 12.3 per cent, in spite of the much larger freight busi- 
ness handled. Operating expenses in the first five 
months of 1930 were also 14.3 per cent less than in 
1923 ; 9 per cent less than in 1924; 6.7 per cent less than 
in 1925; 9 per cent less than in 1926; 9.6 per cent less 
than in 1927; 5.2 per cent less than in 1928, and 6.9 
per cent less than in 1929. Total earnings were 12.2 
per cent less than in 1923; 6.7 per cent less than in 
1924 ; 6 per cent less than in 1925; 9.8 per cent less than 
in 1926; 10.4 per cent less than in 1927; 6.7 per cent less 
than in 1928, and 11.4 per cent less than in 1929. Freight 
business was 5.2 per cent less than in 1923; 2.9 per 
cent greater than in 1924; almost 1 per cent greater 
than in 1925; 5.4 per cent less than in 1926; 9 per cent 
less than in 1927; 4.7 per cent less than in 1928, and 
10.1 per cent less than in 1929. That the decline in to- 
tal earnings since 1923 has been relatively much 
greater than the decline in freight business has been, 
of course, due to causes previously mentioned—namely, 
losses of passenger business and reductions of rates. 

In the first five months of 1921, although total earn- 
ings were about the same as in the first five months of 
1930, the railways earned net return at the annual rate 
of only about two per cent, and in the entire year 1921 
net operating income was hardly sufficient to provide 
for total fixed charges. In the corresponding part of 
1922 net return was earned at the annual rate of about 
3.75 per cent, and in 1930 at the rate of 3.68 per cent. 

The outstanding fact which all these figures make 
plain is that the railways are now being saved financially 
by the great increase in efficiency of operation which 
they have been making year after year, and which is 
now enabling them, in spite of the fact that they are 
paying the highest wages in history, éxcepting in 1920, 
to operate with an economy that otherwise would be 
wholly impossible. 
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Junking Obsolete Equipment 


O what extent are obsolete and inefficient cars and 
locomotives kept in service beyond their useful 
life simply because the depreciation reserve has not yet 
been built up to their original cost? Answers will differ 
widely but some roads frankly admit that this situation 
obtains to an important degree. Junking these old cars 
and locomotives, unless the depreciation reserve has 
been built up to cover their cost, results normally in ex- 
cessive charges to retirement and puts a heavy burden 
upon operating expenses when, in a time like the pres- 
ent, operating revenues are so low. 

The only alternative to charging such retirements to 
operating expenses is to secure the permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to charge them to 
Profit and Loss. This is a radical step, resulting as it 
does in a diminution of the corporate surplus account, 
the measure of the stockholders’ equity over and above 
the par value of outstanding stock. On the other hand, 
getting down to realities, is it not the comparative costs 
which should govern? If it is costing more to maintain 
this old equipment than interest on the added invest- 
ment plus maintenance cost of new equipment, then 
does not the Profit and Loss surplus become rather a 
stumbling block in the way of efficiency and become, in 
a measure, fictitious ? 

In other words, if it costs more to maintain old cars 
and locomotives than interest and maintenance costs on 
new equipment, does not efficient management require 
that the old equipment be retired whatever accounting 
procedure is necessary to describe the act? The junk- 
ing of old equipment rather than its sale to second-hand 
dealers has been winning advocates among railroad men. 
One executive reports that old equipment brings higher 
prices as junk than when sold in working order and— 
what is quite important in slack times—provides work 
for railroad employees who might otherwise be idle. 
This same executive is also enthusiastic about the plan, 
because it permanently removes old equipment from any 
possible service, thereby permitting heavier trains to be 
moved at higher speeds without endangering safe oper- 
ation. There can be no question but that the presence 
of old cars in a train is a definite limiting factor upon 
increased train loading and higher speed—two import- 
ant characteristics of present-day railroading. 

Each railroad must, of course, consider this problem 
in the light of its own situation—whether or not it ac- 
tually is maintaining old equipment at a loss and 
whether or not either operating expenses or the Profit 
and Loss account could stand large retirement charges 
at the present time without affecting the confidence in 
railroad stability of the less observing. On the other 
hand, if the above considerations can be affirmatively 
answered, the plan appears most persuasive—holding 
forth, as it does, the promise of improved operating 
efficiency, greater safety and the provision of gainful 
employment at a time when that, in particular, is sorely 
needed. 
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Improvement of Highway 


Crossing Protection 
TC some five years of controversy, standards 


for automatic highway-railroad crossing signals 
have been established by recognized associations of au- 
thority. In March, 1925, the Signal Section of the 
American Railway Association adopted a specification 
authorizing an aspect for a crossing signal that, when 


‘indicating the approach of a train, would present the 


“appearance of a horizontal swinging red light and/or 
disk”. This included both the alternating-flashing red 
light and the wig-wag signals. 
the equipment, promote standardization, and secure 
more effective protection, the railroads and local gov- 
ernments have gradually swung over to the flashing 
light signal, and within the last year Canada, California, 
and Wisconsin, which formerly required wig-wag sig- 
nals exclusively, have modified their regulations to per- 
mit the use of flashing lights. Only 522 wig-wags were 
installed in the United States and Canada during 1929, 
as compared with 1,979 flasher-light signals, and all but 
259 of these wig-wags were installed on four roads west 
of Chicago. 

About the time that the flashing-light signal gave 
promise of being adopted eventually as the one standard, 
it became evident that neither it nor the wig-wag was 
affording the desired protection in all cases. Observa- 
tions at numerous crossings as well as investigations of 
accidents revealed the fact that some drivers did not 
know that a signal in operation indicated that a train 
was approaching, while others understood the indication, 
but, in the absence of definite instruction as to the ac- 
tion to be taken, took a chance and proceeded onto 
the crossing in advance of the train. 


In an effort to simplify 


To correct this 
situation, the Joint Committee on Highway Crossing 
Protection of the A.R.A. has recommended the addition 
of a “STOP” sign to the wig-wag and flashing types of 
signals, the details of which have been published previ- 
ously in these columns. This recommendation has been 
approved also by the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, and is, therefore, to be considered as 
representing the consensus of the best informed men on 
the problem. 

The next step is for the railroads to avail themselves 
of the increased protection afforded by the additional 
stop sign recommended by the committee. Several 
roads, including the Wabash and the Grand Trunk 
Western, which have been using the illuminated stop 
sign on flashing-light signals for several years report 
very satisfactory results in the prevention of accidents. 
Certain states, including Wisconsin and Minnesota, re- 
quire the use of the stop sign. Therefore, sufficient 
proof of the increased protection afforded is readily 
available. In view of the facts stated, it seems logical 


that all new signals should be equipped as recommended 
by the Joint Committee, and that such signs should be 
added to signals now in service. 











The Control Machine at Stockton and Views of Signals at the Two Ends of a Passing Track 


Centralized Traffic Control on 
the Southern Pacific 


Estimated expenditure of $2,500,000 for second track deferred 


by increased utilization of present facilities 


’ installing a centralized traffic control system 


x 
B for directing train movements by signal indica- 
tion on 37 miles of single track and 3 miles of 
double track between Stockton, Cal., and Brighton, the 
Southern Pacific has been able to postpone indefinitely 
the expenditure of $2,500,000, the estimated cost of 


constructing a second track in this territory. This sec- 
tion was previously equipped with automatic block sig- 
nals, but train delays were occasioned by the system 
of operating trains on time-table schedules with the 
train-order system superimposed to accommodate late 
trains and extras, and also by the necessity for stopping 
the trains while trainmen handled the switches at meet- 
ing points. The new centralized control system, including 
power switch machines for 11 sidings and the two ends 
of double track and signals for directing train move- 
ments, is all operated from a control panel in the office 
at Stockton. The system was placed in service in sec- 
tions as completed, the last portion going into operation 
in April and, although the winter and spring traffic is 
much less than the October peak, the advantages to be 
gained are already apparent. Carefully studied com- 
parisons with the old operation indicate that the aver- 
ave freight-train performance will be improved about 
30 per cent. The flow of traffic over the section is also 
much smoother, due not only to the elimination of un- 
necessary stops but.also to the avoidance of much inter- 
ference between freight trains. 


Characteristics of the Line 


The line between Brighton and Stockton, which lies 
in the great central valley of California, is mostly level 
and tangent, the few light curves and grades not in- 
terfering with the normal operation of full-tonnage 
trains. Brighton is six miles from Sacramento, origi- 


nally the western terminus of the first transcontinental 
railroad completed in 1869, beyond which point steam- 
ers operated via the Sacramento river and San Fran- 
cisco bay. When the railroad was extended to San 
Francisco, the most logical route was south from Sac- 
ramento through Brighton to Stockton and Lathrop, 
thence west and north via Tracy, Niles and Alameda, 
a route of 140 miles, but one which avoided several 
deep water crossings. Later an 89-mile line was con- 
structed from Sacramento to San Francisco via Port 
Costa, but this route includes a one-half-mile ferry 
crossing of an arm of San Francisco bay and, although 
the passenger service has been handled over this route, 
the greater portion of the through freight to and from 
San Francisco and the East and North has been moved 
over the longer route via Stockton. The $12,000,000 
Suisun Bay bridge now under construction will elimi- 
nate the car ferry. 


Problem Occasioned by Peak Traffic 


The passenger service over the Brighton to Stock- 
ton section includes one through and three local east- 
omg and one through and four local westbound trains 

aily. 

The purpose of installing this centralized traffic con- 
trol system was,to gain greater capacity and more ex- 
peditious handling of the heavy, fast perishable freight 
business during a peak season of several weeks in Sep- 
tember and October. This subdivision not only handles 
much of the through east and west merchandise freight, 
destined for and originating in the San Francisco area, 
but also serves several large fruit and vegetable-grow- 
ing sections of California, including the San Joaquin val- 
ley, which extends 300 miles southeast to Bakersfield, 
and smaller producing sections, such as the Santa Clara 
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and the Salinas valleys, which lie between the Coast 


range and the Pacific ocean. The heavy eastbound 
shipments of fruits and vegetables from these produc- 
ing areas are routed over two different lines in the San 
Joaquin valley and over one line from the coast. The 
combined movement from these lines, as well as the 
freight from the San Francisco area, must be handled 
over the single-track section between Stockton and 
Brighton. 

The Stockton-Brighton section is in itself a heavy 
originator of traffic and requires the services of as many 
as four switch engines during the fruit season. There 
are also from one to three trains of iced empty refri- 
gerator cars moving south daily for local distribution 
to the fruit-shipping ‘houses along the line during the 
season. Added to this is a considerable southbound 
movement of cannery fruit, sugar beets and market 
produce destined for the populous Bay district. 

As empty refrigerator cars are returned from the east, 
they are cleaned and conditioned at Roseville by the 
Pacific Fruit Express and distributed from there to the 
entire northern and central parts of the state. They 
are usually pre-iced at the icing plant nearest the point 
of delivery. From 100 to 125 empty cars are handled 
in a train. 

Eastbound perishable trains, usually consisting of 70 
to 74 refrigerator cars and a locomotive of 3,000-ton 
rating, are assigned a symbol and serial number at 
the point of origin, by which they continue to be known 
until they reach their eastern destination. These trains 
are run to Roseville by the Stockton division, many of 
them picking up odd fruit loads on the way as occa- 
sion requires. At Roseville, all refrigerators are re- 
iced and the trains are powered for the two-per cent 
grade to the Sierra Nevada summit at an elevation of 


6,884 ft. 
Basis for Study 


The growth of perishable traffic has been so rapid 
that in 1926 serious consideration was given to second 
tracking this line at a cost of about $2,500,000, as there 
were peak days when as many as 46 train movements 
were handled, with a sharp daily peak to make matters 
worse, besides numerous main-line switch-engine move- 
ments. Before making such a large expenditure, an 
analytical study was made to determine what relief 
could be obtained by the centralized control system, in 
which the siding switches would be electrically oper- 
ated from a central point, such as the dispatcher’s office 
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at Stockton, and trains governed by signal indications 
only, superseding train orders and all train rights, 
whether of class, direction or schedule. The two ob- 
jectives of this study were (1) to ascertain the oper- 
ating economies that could be effected, since the sav- 
ings to be effected must be more than sufficient to cover 
the interest and maintenance charges on the added facil- 
ities and (2) to estimate the increased traffic capacity, 
since, with a given rate of growth, this increase will 
determine the number of years available to amortize 
the investment. ; 

Traffic varied from a minimum of 9 freight and 9 
passenger to 37 freight and 9 passenger trains a day. 
That is, there were more than four times as many 
freight trains on September 24, 1927, as on January 9, 
1927. The traffic fluctuation is illustrated in the ac- 
companying diagram, which shows the weekly gross 
ton-mile production for the entire Tracy-Roseville sub- 
division of which the Stockton-Brighton proportion is 
about two-thirds. With this fluctuation, it was obvi- 
ous that the economic aspect could be obtained only by 
a complete study of the traffic of an entire year, since 
it was evident that it would be impossible to choose any 
“average days.” It was equally obvious that the in- 
crease in tratfic capacity could be predicated only on the 
comparatively short October peak. 

The plan of this study consisted of choosing from a 
12-month peried a considerable number of representa- 
tive days, varying in freight density from the lowest 
to the highest. Records of all trains which were run on 
these days were obtained from the train sheets, con- 
ductors’ reports and train-order books. The delays 
were carefully analyzed, and the trains were then “re- 
dispatched” on charts as they would have been operated 
with the centralized traffic control system. Redispatch- 
ing was done without increasing the moving speed of 
trains, and the train time saved was only that portion 
of the time originally lost at sidings, which could have 
been saved by centralized control. In this way, a for- 
mula was obtained by which the mean savings for any 
day or period could be calculated for its traffic density. 

Although extremely conservative, the study indicated 
that centralized control would have saved, for the test 
year shown in the diagram, no less than 3,123 freight- 
train road-hours and 10,153 stops for the 6,809 freight 
trains operated in that 12-month period. About 1,120 
of the hours saved were on overtime. The economies 


included $7,246 in crew overtime, $10,520 in station 
personnel, $9,200 for fuel oil, $8,328 on per diem and 





Heavy Gage Plates and Rail Braces Feature the Power Switch Layouts 
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car rental, and $11,700 on the 2.6 fewer locomotives 
which would have handled the same business under the 
new system. 


Centralized Traffic Control System 


The primary function of the centralized control sys- 
tem is to reduce road time by advancing inferior trains 
to points of natural meeting of passing of superior 
trains, instead of having them lose time by taking sid- 
ing prematurely and also to provide for centralized se- 
lection of meeting points so as to prevent sawing and 
other interference between trains. 

With the new centralized control system, the passing 
track and end-of-double-track switches are power-oper- 
ated by electric switch machines, and all train move- 
ments are directed by signals which are located at the 
proper clearance points. Special study was made to 
anticipate and provide fully for the new conditions of 
train operation and several novel features have been 
incorporated in the system. For instance, it is desir- 
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able to permit a speed of 25 m.p.h. into and through sid- 
ings when conditions permit this with safety. There- 
fore, the signaling is so arranged that a green diverging 
facing-point signal is displayed if a siding is unoccupied, 
but only a yellow signal if the siding is occupied by a 
train which entered the siding from the same end. The 
same signal will always display red if the opposing sig- 
nal is clear or if the siding is occupied by a train which 
entered from the opposite end. For this purpose, the 
sidings are provided with track circuits which are used 
also for the control of highway crossing signals. 

Yard tracks and spurs, connecting with the main line, 
are provided with an outlet signal only, which is lo- 
cated back of the derail at the fouling point and ar- 
ranged for observation by enginemen rather than by 
trainmen. The signal, a three-lens light-type to differ- 
entiate it from the siding outlet searchlight signals, is 
normally dark. To move from a yard track to the main 
line, a trainman obtains oral telephone authority from 
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in both directions. When either the switch or derail 
is reversed, the outlet signal shows red and main-line 
signals in both directions are held at stop; and when 
both are reversed, the dwarf signal shows green, yellow 
or red to indicate “Proceed” (either direction), “Pro- 
ceed Prepared to Stop at Next Signal” (either direction) 
or “Stop.” The signal is, therefore, more than a switch 
indicator and is comparable with a “Leave-Siding” sig- 
nal giving complete automatic protection to trains on 
main and yard tracks. 

Just east of Lodi, a considerable group of such yard 
tracks are used constantly during the fruit shipping 
season for switching empty and loaded refrigerator cars 
in and out of the various spur tracks and for assem- 
bling trains on the makeup track. It is necessary to per- 
mit the maximum use of main tracks by the switchers. 
To accomplish this, the first two signals east of Lodi 
are controlled by the dispatcher who can advance trains 
up to the congested block from both directions, while 
the switching crews are permitted to use the main track 
until the last minute. 

Another special case has to do with the short stretches 
of double track from El Pinal to Akers and the Sacra- 
mento division extension from Elvas interlocking to 
Brighton. On the former stretch, both tracks will be 
equipped with either-direction signaling, which will per- 
mit of the utilization of either track as a siding for pass- 
ing a fast train around one, two or even three slower 
trains, a very valuable feature because the double track 
for several miles west of El Pinal is within yard limits. 
All of the passenger trains and some of the freight 
trains passing through Brighton run into Sacramento. 
By signaling the westbound (upper) track for either 
direction, eastbound trains can run from Brighton to 
Elvas on the westbound track when the eastbound track 
is blocked, as is frequently the case. 


Sidings Lengthened to 125-Car Capacity 


Previously the sidings varied from 80 to 100-car 
capacity and there was a lack of adequate switching fa- 
cilities, especially at Lodi, Elk Grove and Florin that 
seriously affected train operation. It was decided to 
lengthen all sidings uniformly to 125 cars, to provide a 
makeup track for fruit trains at Lodi and to rearrange 
the tracks at Elk Grove and Florin. The cost of these 
track changes amounted to considerably more than half 
of the total improvement. Wherever possible, the in- 
dustry and house tracks are so arranged that switching 
will not foul the main line, which would interfere with 
the smooth operation of the centralized control system. 
Where such spurs are connected to the main line, they 
are protected by a derail and an outlet signal, as pre- 
viously described. 

A telephone is located at each end of every siding and 
at each outlying main-line yard track switch so that 
crews can always communicate with the dispatcher for 
instructions or to obtain rights to switch on the main 
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dispatcher’s circuit but can be thrown to one of the 
other division circuits when necessary. 


Control of Each Station Unit 


Each of the 22 siding and the 2 end-of-double-track 
switches is provided with an electric switch machine, 
suitable signals for governing train movements over it, 
and a track circuit including the complete fouling limits 
of the switch and leads. Such a group is known as a 
“field station.” The track circuit, besides having the 
usual function of switch locking and signal control, is 
used for an automatic “OS,” to be described later, and 
is, therefore, usually termed the “OS track circuit.” 

Each field station is reproduced on the control board 
in the division dispatcher’s office at Stockton, two miles 
west of El Pinal, the westerly end of the control sys- 
tem. Each panel of this board consists of a section of 
the track diagram representing one switch, a two-posi- 
tion switch lever, a three-position signal’ lever, a start- 
ing button and a pen on an automatic graph, arranged 
in that order from top to bottom. Each panel also in- 
cludes a luminous track indicator to repeat the condition 
of occupancy of the “OS” track circuit and similar in- 
dicators to repeat the position of the switch and the 
signals. 

The control of traffic, together with all needed infor- 
mation for governing train movements, is thus central- 
ized at this board, and any switch or signal, within the 
usual restrictions of safe signaling practice, can be oper- 
ated by the dispatcher at any time. Changes in the 
position of switches and signals and the returned indi- 
cations of their position are effected by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company’s two-wire code relay sys- 
tem by coding the J.rrent in a line circuit, that is, by 
interrupting the circuit to give a number of current 
combinations or codes which are selectively received and 
translated into operation or indication of the compo- 
nent parts of the system. 


Automatic Train Graph 


The location and progress of trains are indicated 
visually by the “OS” track diagram indicators and are 
also permanently recorded automatically on a train 
graph which is located in a compartment below the level 
of the desk at the bottom of the control panels. It con- 
sists of a roll of specially-ruled paper, 16.5 in. wide, 
operated by a clock mechanism at three inches per hour, 
‘on which rest 24 recording pens, one for each “OS” 
point. When a train enters an “OS” track circuit the 
corresponding pen moves a short distance to the right, 
returning when the train leaves. A glass cover over this 
train graph can be slid down to permit the dispatcher 
to make desired notations, such as the train designation, 
consist, weight, crew, and causes of delays; and to con- 
nect up the automatic record to form a graphic train 
sheet which then constitutes a record of the time that 
each train enters and leaves each “OS” track circuit. 
The train graph as a whole provides about ten times as 
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many train-time data for the dispatcher as are avail- 
able under the previous train-order system. While the 
train chart is a continuous roll, it is the practice to 
tear it off daily at the midnight line and to file it in 
lieu of dispatcher’s train sheets, which are no longer 
used for this section of line. 


Operation of Control System 


To change the position of a track switch.or a signal, 
the corresponding control levers are moved to the de- 
sired position and the push button is operated, causing 
the generation of a code in the line circuit, consisting 
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field station units have respontled completely to the out- 
going control code, a code of similar nature is trans- 
mitted from the field station to the control panel and 
causes the lights to indicate the new positions. If the 
levers are not moved, the pressing. of the starting but- 
ton enables the dispatcher to verify the indications with- 
out operating the field station units. Each code re- 
quires about six seconds to complete, so that the several 
starting buttons may be operated in rapid succession and 
the codes will be sent out consecutively. 

Normally two of the indication lamps are lighted, a 
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yellow one for indicating the switch position and a red 
or green lamp showing whether the wayside signal is 
at stop or proceed. If the “OS” track circuit is occu- 
pied, the corresponding red bulls-eye is lighted instead 
of the red signal repeating lamp. 

For switching moves, manual operation of the power 
switch is provided by the dual-selector switch machine. 
When a crew wishes to switch over one of the con- 
trolled switches, telephone permission is secured from 
the dispatcher who will authorize a time limit, based on 
approaching trains. The trainman then moves the se- 
lector lever, which is normally held in the “Motor” 
position by a standard switch padlock, to the “Hand 
Throw” position. The switch points may then be oper- 
ated by hand, independent of the dispatcher. The re- 
versal of the “Selector” lever causes the approach sig- 
nals to indicate stop and, in addition, the dispatcher 
transmits a “Stop” signal code before giving the author- 
ity. The dual-control switch machine may also be used 
in case of failure of the switch machine. The switch 
may then be thrown by hand at the request of the dis- 
patcher. Signal circuits are so arranged that after a 
switch has been reversed by hand the governing signals 
may be cleared if a code corresponding to the switch 
position is received at the field station. This not only 
reduces the time lost by trains under such a condition, 
but avoids the necessity of flagging the first block and, 
during the heavy-traffic season, the time thus saved will 
be extremely valuable. During the reversal of the se- 
lector lever, the “OS” indicator at the dispatcher’s office 
shows red. 


Complete Electric Locking 


In this system, each field station is considered a minia- 
ture interlocking and the equivalent of full modern in- 
terlocking protection and facilities are provided, such 
as means for preventing simultaneous clearing of op- 
posing signals, locking between switches and signals, ap- 
proach locking and informatory indications of the posi- 
tions of switches, signals and trains. The approach- 
locking in this system not only prevents a switch from 
being thrown ahead of an approaching train, but also 
performs the novel function of preventing the clearing 
of an opposing controlled signal where no automatics 
intervene. In the single-track stretches, which are all 
divided into two or more blocks, the clearing of a sig- 
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nal governing train movements into them sets all op- 
posing signals at stop. 


Special Switch Construction 


When lengthening the passing sidings, the turnouts 
for the sidings as well as for the two ends of double 
track at Akers and Brighton were replaced with new 
No. 14 turnouts constructed of 110-Ib. rail. The side 
tracks themselves were brought up to secondary main- 
line standards, with new creosoted ties and 90-lb. rails, 
to permit train speeds of 25 miles per hour. 

Special study was given to the design of the electric 
switch layout. Creosoted ties were used and, as Jit is 
a positive rule of the Southern Pacific not to cut treated 
timbers, the switch layout was drawn up in complete de- 
tail for both left- and right-hand layouts. The ties 
were then framed and drilled before being creosoted. 
The three insulated gage plates, which are 34 in. thick 
and 9 in. wide, were also designed and fabricated in 
advance, including the riveting of the riser plates and 
rail-brace butt plates. This is quite an improvement 
over the previous method of assembling these gage 
plates by hand in the field and fitting each to one parti- 
cular switch. By the new plan, the ties, gage plates, 
points, and rods were all installed by the track gangs 
in one operation, leaving only the electric switch 
mechanism to be bolted in its place by the signal con- 
struction forces. 


New Signals Throughout 


All of the old signals in this installation were re- 
newed, the Style-B automatics which had given service 
since 1903 being transferred to other districts and re- 
installed. The new signals consist of 52 one-arm, three- 
position, searchlight-type automatic signals; 24 one- 


arm, three-position, searchlight dispatcher-controlled 
high signals; 24 two-arm, three-position, searchlight- 
controlled dwarf signals and 29 three-light dwarf sig- 
nals at yard track exits. 

The economic study was made by the Union Switch 
& Signal Company which also furnished all the switch 
machines, signals, relays, and switch circuit controllers, 
together with the control panel and all code equipment. 
The installation was made by the signal department of 
the Southern Pacific under the supervision of W. E. 
Boland, signal engineer. 


*x* * 


The “Flying Yankee” on the Boston & Maine at Reading, Mass. 








The Terminal Commerce Building as it Appears at This Time 


Reading Builds Huge Commercial 
Building at Philadelphia, Pa. 


New structure, with 30 acres of floor space, designed 
primarily for office and warehouse pur poses— 
Freight terminal in basement 


By Clark Dillenbeck 
Chief Engineer, Reading Company 


and most modern rail terminal warehouses in 

the country, at Philadelphia, Pa., the striking 
features of which are not alone its size, 12 stories high 
and covering an area of 118,700 sq. ft., housing a 
freight terminal, warehouse floors and a large amount 
of office space, but also the fact that it is located in the 
heart of the city on the city’s most prominent street. 
When completed early this fall, shippers over the Read- 
ing may have their offices, warehouse areas, assem- 
bling plants, etc., all in the same building, in the main 
business district, with elevator connection to a modern 
freight station. 


T= Reading is now completing one of the largest 


Building Occupies Old Freighthouse Site 


The new building, which is among the largest re- 
inforced concrete buildings in the country, and which, at 
the same time, employs steel girders of unprecedented 
size in building construction at its second and third floor 
levels, is called the Terminal Commerce building and 
fronts on South Broad street, four blocks from the city 
hall in the business center of Philadelphia. It occupies 
the entire city block bounded by Broad street on the 
west, Thirteenth street on the east, Callowhill street on 
the south and Noble street on the north, except for a 
portion along the north side of the block, occupied by 
two main tracks of the Reading at subway level. 
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The site of the new structure was occupied previously 
by local freight facilities of the Reading, which included. 
primarily, two freighthouses 35 ft. wide by 525 ft. 
long, served by seven receiving and delivery tracks. 
These tracks approached the site from the west, under 
Broad street, which is carried on a bridge, and ended 
at Thirteenth street. The two through freight tracks 
along the north side of the site also extended under 
Broad street, but continued to a bridge over Thirteenth 
street. 

During the first stage of construction, the northerly 
freighthouse was abandoned and removed by the con- 
tractor, who then proceeded with the construction of 
the north half of the new building. When this portion 
of the building was up to the third floor level and a part 
of the new freight platform at the track level had been 
completed, the freight business was transferred to it and 
the contractor proceeded to remove the southerly 
freighthouse and to complete the foundations for the 
remaining part of the building. The work on the south 
half of the building was then pushed until this half 
was brought up to the height of the north half and the 
entire building was then carried up uniformly. While 
the programing of the work so as not to interfere with 
the usual handling of freight caused a serious problem 
in construction, by co-operation between the railroad and 
the contractor all of the work has been carried out suc- 
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cessfully, not only without serious interference with the 
freight business but without causing any serious delay 
to the contractor. 


Building Has 30 Acres of Floor Space 


The new Terminal Commerce building, with 1,302,000 
sq. ft. of floor area, is of fireproof construction through - 
out. From the track level to the third floor level it is 
constructed of structural steel, fireproofed with stone 
concrete, and has monolithic floors. Above the third 
floor level, the building is of flat slab reinforced con- 
crete construction. 

The front or head section of the building, facing on 
Broad street, is 154 ft. deep and is designed especially 
for office and show-room purposes. In this section the 
second floor has been omitted to give a first floor ceiling 
height of 25 ft., and provision has been made for hang- 
ing a mezzanine floor on all four walls. A bank will 
occupy the southwest corner of the main floor, while the 
remainder of this floor will prove unusually attractive 
for show space. 

The higher floors of the front section of the building 
all have clear headroom of 12 ft. and may be used for 
offices, show rooms, or warehouse space, as desired. 
In fact, a large amount of the floor area in this section 
has already been leased for these purposes. 

The rear, or warehouse section, of the building is a 
solid unit to the sixth floor, above which a light well 
extends longitudinally through the center. This por- 
tion of the building was designed mainly for warehouse 
purposes, but large portions have already been leased 
and have been laid out and finished for offices, show 
rooms, receiving and shipping rooms, assembly shops 
and light manufacturing and repair plants, as well as 
for warehouse areas. To a large extent the interior 
finishing of the building has been left incomplete so tha: 
each portion, as leased, can be finished to meet the re- 
quirements and desires of the tenants. 

The first floor rear of the building, which wiil be used 
mainly as a warehouse and for receiving and shipping 
purposes, is served by a 64-ft. driveway, extending from 
Broad street to Thirteenth street, through the north 
side of the building. The second floor, which extends 
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only through the rear section of the building, will be 
used exclusively for a garage. This floor provides sui- 
ficient area for the parking of about 500 cars, in addi- 
tion to space for washing racks and a gasoline pumping 
station. 

Access for autos to the second floor is by means of 
a ramp on a 10 per cent grade along the north side of 
the building, just outside the first floor driveway. This 
ramp, which leads from the street level on Broad street. 
is hung from the side of the building, over the main 
tracks along this side of the building. 

The basement level of the building is occupied solely 
by the rearranged freight facilities of the Reading, 
which now consist of five stub-end tracks with a total 
capacity of 60 cars, three platforms, 41 ft., 37 ft. and 
15% ft. wide, respectively, and all 500 ft. in length, and 
a 64-ft. paved driveway. This driveway, which extends 
between the two main platforms throughout the length 
of the building, leads directly from Thirteenth street. 
It is also made accessible from Fifteenth street, two 
blocks west of Thirteenth street, by means of an exist- 
ing driveway between Fifteenth street and Broad street, 
which passes under the Broad Street bridge. 


Elevator Facilities 


All floors within the building, including the platforms 
at the track level, are served by heavy-duty freight ele- 
vators, there being ten such elevators, each with a 
capacity of 10,000 lb., spaced throughout the building. 
The cars of these elevators are 8 ft. 4 in. wide by 
20 ft. 6 in. long, and the elevator speed is 150 ft. a 
min. In addition to these elevators, there are four pas- 
senger elevators which run the full height of the build- 
ing, and provision has been made for installing four 
additional elevators at any time in the future that it 
may be found necessary. 

Two of the present passenger elevators serve the 
front or office portion of the building, while the other 
two are located in diagonally opposite corners of the 
warehouse section. The four possible future elevators 
are distributed in the same manner. The passenger ele- 
vators in the office section of the building travel at a 
speed of 600 ft. a min., while those in the warehouse 
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section have a speed of 500 ft. a min. Supplementing 
the elevator service, and for use primarily in case of 
emergency, there are five fire towers, these being lo- 
cated along the south and east sides of the building. 


Building is Unusually Attractive 


Owing to its location, the exterior of the new build- 
ing has been given unusually pleasing architectural 
treatment, this being along modernistic lines. The 
Broad street corners are stepped back at the eleventh 
floor, and in the center of the Broad street front is 
a tower, rising 41 ft. above the roof level. In this 
tower are housed water tanks for- general water supply 
and for the automatic sprinkler system, with which the 
building is equipped throughout. 

The store and show room fronts on Broad street 
are framed in cast iron, finished in colors, while the 
main entrance, in the center of the building, is framed 
in colored terra cotta. This same material is also used 
for decorative purposes on the tower and around the 
top story of the office section. Otherwise, the front 
section of the building is faced with light brown un- 
glazed terra cotta to the third floor level, with buff 
Kitanning brick above. This brick facing is carried over 
all concrete columns and girders in the outside walls so 
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A Typical Section Through the Broad Street End 
of the Building 


that no concrete is exposed. The exterior curtain walls 
hetween columns are backed with terra cotta tile, 12 in. 
by 12 in., and 8 in. thick, making the total thickness of 
the curtain walls 12% in. The backing tile used in the 
warehouse sections is smooth faced, while that used in 
the office section has a scored face in order to permit a 
plaster finish directly over it. 

Interior partitions in the warehouse are of smooth- 
faced hollow tile, unplastered, while partitions in the 
office section are of gypsum block with a plaster finish. 
All doors and windows throughout the building are of 
steel construction, the windows in the front section hav- 
ing double-hung sash while those in the warehouse sec- 
tion are of the industrial type with two lines of pro- 
jected ventilating sash on each floor. 


Interesting Features in Construction 


Two distinct types of construction were employed ir 
the building, steel up to and including the third floor 
level in the office section and the second floor level in 
the warehouse, and reinforced concrete above these 
levels. This was made necessary because of the height 
of the building and the unusually wide column spacing 
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View Taken During Construction, Showing the Unusually 
Pleasing Architectural Treatment Accorded 
the Front of the Building 


required on the track level and first floor to afford the 
proper location of tracks, platforms and driveways. 
which put such heavy loads on the lower columns as 
would have made them of prohibitive size if they had 
been of concrete. 

There are nine rows of columns on the track level 
and first floor of the warehouse section, spaced from 
21 ft. to 42% ft. center to center transverse to the build- 
ing, while there are only seven rows of columns in th- 
first floor front, spaced across the building on 30-ft 
to 4214-ft. centers. All columns are spaced on 22-ft. 
centers longitudinally through the building. 

The foundation footings of the building, of which 
there are 228, are of concrete carried down in steel 
caissons to soft rock, and then through the soit rock ts 
bed rock. The different footings vary in depth from 
13 ft. to 50 ft., and in diameter from 3 ft. to 7 ft., 
and are battered out at the bottom at an angle of 60 
deg. to keep the footing loading within the allowable 
bearing pressure of 18 tons per sq. ft. on the rock. 

Spiral and vertical reinforcing were used in the cap 
sections of the-footings and the column loads were 
transferred to the footings caps through billet steel 
plates varying from four inches to seven inches in thick- 





A Typical View Through One of the Spacious Floors 
in the Building 
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ness. 


The maximum load on any of the footings was 
3,913,000 Ib. 

On all of the floors above the first there are 12 rows 
of columns, spaced from 17 ft. to 21 ft. transverse to 
the building. Owing to this closer spacing of columns on 
the upper floors, it was necessary to carry six lines of 
columns on heavy plate girders at the third floor level 
of the office section, and four lines of columns on 
girders at the second floor level throughout the ware- 
house section. Altogether there are 72 columns with 
loads concentrated on girders. 

Girders are also used at the first floor level through- 
out the building but these are required to carry only 
the floor load. In the case of the girders carrying the 
column loads, it was necessary to employ twin girders in 
order to preserve the required head room. The heaviest 
of these girders used have 69-in. webs and 18-in. cover 
plates. The heaviest steel columns used are built-up 
H-sections, having 1634-in. by 3-1/16-in, flanges and a 
web 2 in. in thickness. To these massive sections are 
added 24-in. by 3%-in. flange plates, which results, in 
all probability, in the heaviest steel construction ever 
placed in a building. The structural steel framing up 
to and including the third floor required 7,611 tons ot 
steel. 

Flat slab concrete construction of the mushroom type 
is used above the third floor in the office section and 
above the second floor in the warehouse section, except 
that in order to keep the diameters of the columns down 
to a desired minimum, cores of steel H-beams were 
used in all columns to the seventh floor in the warehouse 
section and to the ninth floor in the front section. 

The building was designed for a floor load of 200 lb. 
to the sq. ft. on the first four floors of the warehouse 
and the first floor of the office section. The first floor 
rear and the driveway leading to it are reinforced to 
carry the trucking to which they will be subjected. All 
other floors are designed for a loading of 150 lb. per 
sq. ft. All of the floors are provided with a monolithic 
finish with an iron hardener. The first, second and 
third floors are 4 in. to 534 in. thick; the fourth floor 
is 8 in. thick, and the floors above the fourth are 7% in. 
thick. The roof is likewise of flat slab construction, 
and is 6 in. thick, with Johns Manville built-up asphalt 


roofing, insulated with two one-half in. layers of Celo- 
tex. 


Large Amount of Materials Used 


All of the concrete used in the building has been pre- 
pared in a central mixing plant, located as near the 
center of the building as was possible. The aggregates 
used were dumped from cars at the track level directlv 
into bins built beneath the track. From these bins the 
stone and sand were carried to a one-yard mixer by 
chain bucket conveyors. All materials were measured 
in an inundator plant. After mixing, the concrete was 
dumped into a one-yard skip-hoist bucket, and was 
carried to the working level where it was dumped into 
a hopper from which it was run into two-wheel buggies 
and wheeled over runways to the point where it was to 
be deposited. 

The cement was tested at the mills, where it was kept 
in sealed bins and shipped as required. Therefore, 
there was no necessity for storing the cement at the 
job, where space was limited, and the cement was un- 
loaded from the cars directly at the mixer. Owing to 


the large amount of cement used and the lack of avail- 
able space, it was impossible to follow the usual prac- 
tice of testing the cement after delivery and waiting for 
The 


the results of such tests before using the cement. 
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proportions of cement, sand and stone used in making 
the d'fferent classes of concrete were as follows: For 
foundations, 1-1-2; for pedestals, 1-1%-3; for re- 
inforced concrete generally, 1-24-34, and for a small 
amount of plain concrete, 1-3-5. Altogether, approxi- 
mately 49,200 cu. yd. ef concrete was used in the build- 
ing, requiring 92,000 bbl. of cement. In addition, 9,781 
tons of structural steel and 2,700 tons of reinforcing 
steel were used. Also, an equivalent of 4,150,000 brick 
was employed in the building, there being 1,500,000 face 
brick and the balance in hollow tile backing. There are 
150,000 sq. ft. of interior tile partitions, and about 19,- 
000 sq. ft. of ornamental terra cotta in the face work. 

The building will be heated with steam furnished by 
the Philadelphia Electric Company from its central 
plant about three blocks away. The steam will be sup- 
plied through a new 16-in. main which has been laid 
from the plant to the outside of the building at 
Thirteenth and Callowhill streets. The initial steam 
pressure in the new main will be 200 Ib., but this will 
be reduced to 45 Ib. at an 8-in. service connection at 
the building. The heating system is of the vacuum type 
with an initial steam pressure of 5 Ib. and a vacuum of 
10 in. of mercury on the return system. Thermostatic 
control valves will be placed on all radiators. 

Most of the heating will be done by direct radiation, 
the principal exception being on the second floor and 
on a part of the first floor trucking space, where heat- 
ing will be done by heater-blower units. The garage on 
the second floor will be ventilated mechanically, and 
such ventilation will also be provided in the first floor 
show rooms, in the bank area, and in parts of the office 
space. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company will also furnish 
current for lighting and power. This will be supplied 
as 3-phase, 60-cycle current, at 13,200 volts. Trans- 
formers to provide 110-220-volt lighting circuits and 
a 440-volt power circuit, are located at the seventh floor 
level at the bottom of the light well in the rear section 
of the building. Provision is being made for the instal- 
lation of such additional transformers as may be re- 
quired to take care of the power demands of the build- 
ing’s tenants. 

With the completion of the Terminal Commerce 
building, which will not be formally opened until early 
this fall, in spite of the fact that certain tenants are 
moving in at the present time, it will be possible for a 
tenant to house his entire organization, including office 
force, display rooms, warehouSe area, assembling and 
light manufacturing plant and receiving and shipping 
departments, all on a single floor, with the additional 
advantage of being within elevator connection with a 
modern freight terminal for receiving and dispatching 
shipments, thereby avoiding all cartage charges. At the 
same time he is afforded the best of facilities for mak- 
ing local deliveries or for receiving shipments by trucks. 

The Terminal Commerce Building has been built 
under contract with William Steele & Sons Company, 
Philadelphia, the contract including the furnishing of 
all plans and detailed drawings as well as the actual con- 
struction work. The entire project has been planned 
and constructed under the direction and supervision of 
the writer, assisted by members of his staff, including 
C. L. Wenkenbach, engineer of building; Percival S. 
Baker, engineer:of bridges; W: K. Wyatt, construction 
engineer, and A. T. Erickson, inspector. The building 
will be operated by the Terminal Commerce Building, 
Inc., a new subsidiary of the Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany, with E. V. Sullivan, president of the new com- 
pany, in charge. 











Baltimore & Ohio 50-ton Box Car Equipped with the Duryea Cushion Underframe 





The Duryea Cushion Underframe 


Baltimore & Ohio adopts novel underframe construction 
as standard for new freight cars—Nearly 
10,000 cars in operation 


N underframe construction in which the shock- 

cushioning and draft functions have been com- 
pletely separated has been adopted as standard 
by the Baltimore & Ohio. 
tion, which was developed by the O. C. Duryea Cor- 
poration, 230 Park avenue, New York, was demon- 
strated before representatives of the Baltimore & Ohio 
in December, 1927, at the Butler, Pa., plant of the 
Standard Steel Car Company. The experience with 
cars equipped with the Duryea underframe since that 
time resulted in the railroad adopting that construc- 
tion as standard for new freight equipment, and, at the 
present time, the railroad has 9,601 cars equipped with 
this underframe now in service. Of this number, 5,500 
are 50-ton box cars, 2,000 are 70-ton hoppers and 2,000 
70-ton gondola cars. This railroad also has in service 
100 express cars equipped with the Duryea cushion 
underframe and a caboose under construction. 

In addition to the cars in service on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, experimental installations have been made, or 
are in the process of construction, on five other rail- 
roads and on the equipment of four private car owners 


Purpose of the Duryea Design 


With the rigid limitations imposed on draft-gear 
travel in order that slack action may be controlled with- 
in practicable limits, increased energy absorption can 
only be produced with an accompanying increase in end 
force. The capacity within the range of desirable end 
force is, therefore, strictly limited. The purpose be- 
hind the design of the Duryea structure is to permit 
the control of the slack and of energy absorption capac- 


This underframe construc- 
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ity, each to meet the most desirable operating conditions, 
without the necessity of a compromise between them. 

The principle involved in the Duryea underframe 
is the application of a center-sill member mounted and 
guided within the cross-bearers and bolsters of the 
underframe, but free to move longitudinally, and con- 
nected to the underframe and car body through two 
cushion gears located between the sills behind the 
bolsters. The center-sill member in effect forms a rigid 
draft and buffing column, in the ends of which the 
couplers and coupler gears are secured. The cushion 
gears may be designed with a variety of characteristics 
as to maximum travel, capacity and energy absorption 
without affecting the amount of slack movement be- 
tween adjoining cars. The coupler gear embodies a 
spring of small capacity, having a travel of one inch 
which serves to keep the coupler normally against stops 
in its most extended position, so that there is no slack 
between the cars in draft except that between the 
coupler knuckles. This provides for a slack movement 
of 2 in. between adjoining cars in buffing to permit the 
accumulation of sufficient slack to facilitate starting 
trains. 


The Underframe Construction 


The Duryea underframe consists essentially of the 
bolsters, side sills and cross-bearers which are riveted 
to the side sills and to a‘series of longitudinal members, 
adjacent to the longitudinally movable center sills, 
which are riveted betwéen the various cross-members. 
With the exception of the torque arms, these members 
The longitudinal 


ere of relatively light’ construction. 
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members, which extend back from the bolsters to the 
adjoining cross-bearers, serve as torque arms to resist 
the tendency of the bolster, slidably mounted on the 
center sills, to tip under the moment exerted by the 
truck at the center plate in braking. Each of these 





Design of Duryea Underframe as Originally Applied to the 
Baltimore & Ohio 50-Ton Box Cars—Cover Plates 
Are Removed to Show the Cushion and 
Draft Gears 


members is of deep section where it is built into the 
bolster and tapers upward toward the end which is 
riveted to the cross-bearer. 

The center sills used in the construction of the Balti- 
more & Ohio 50-ton box cars and 70-ton hopper cars 
are 10-in., 41.1-Ib. modified shipbuilding channels. Be- 
tween the ends of the sills and the bolster, these chan- 
nels are secured together with top and bottom cover 
plates which extend to within a gaged distance of 7 
in. from stop faces on the body bolster. The bolster 
ends of these plates are reinforced with short plates 
which serve as stops to limit the inner movement of 
the center sills toward the bolsters. Similar top and 
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diaphragms, a center-brace casting framed to receive 
the center sills, and top and bottom cover plates. The 
torque arms, which are also flanged pressings, extend 
through the entire width of the bolster structure and 
are riveted to the inner flanges of the bolster dia- 
phragms, to both top and bottom cover plates and to 
vertical flanges of the bolster center-brace casting. 
The cross-bearers on the 50-ton box cars are each 
continuous structures over the entire width of the car. 
Each is made up of a single pressing of 5/16-in. plate 
which is cut away to provide openings through which 
the two center sills may pass. The openings are 
framed at the sides and tops with angles riveted to 
the cross-bearer and at the bottom with malleable- 





End of the Cushion Underframe Showing the Bolster and 
Floor-Support Construction as Originally Applied 
to the B. & O. Cars 


iron wear plates on which the center sills rest. The 
cross-bearers are all tied together with continuous 
longitudinal angles, one under each center-sill channel 
opening, which are riveted to the bottom flanges of the 
diaphragms. Three-inch, 6.7-lb. Z-bars, resting on the 











The Duryea Cushion Underframe as Installed on the First B. & O. Cars Thus Equipped 


bottom cover plates extend from gaged distances of 
7 in. from stops on the back faces of the bolsters 
toward the first cross-bearers, their lengths being de- 
termined to clear the cross-bearers when the sills have 


moved inward by the full amount of their travel. The 
ends of these plates adjoining the bolsters are rein- 
forced to form stops when the sills are moved out- 
ward through the bolster. In the Baltimore & Ohio 
cars the maximum travel of the sills has been fixed at 
7 in. in either direction, or a total of 14 in. from maxi- 
mum draft to maximum buff. The space between the 
center sills inside the inner cover plates is devoted to 
the housing of the cushion gear. 

The body bolster is built up of flanged pressed 


top flanges of the center sills, are tied to the tops of 
the cross-bearers by gusset plates. These serve as 
floor supports over the center sills. 


The Coupler Gear 


The coupler-gear housing consists of two cheek-plate 
castings and a spring-pocket casting. Key lugs on the 
cheek-plate castings are framed into the webs of the 
two center-sill channels and the castings are securely 
riveted in place. The spring-pocket casting seats 
against lugs provided on the cheek plates and forms 
a pocket for the coupler-gear spring. This spring has 
a free height of 13 in. and consists of a single coil of 
1-11/32-in. bar, 5-7/16 in. in outside diameter. It 
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closes with a total travel of 2% in., developing a maxi- 
mum force of 20,700 lb. It is assembled behind the 
coupler with an initial compression of 1 in. under a 
load of 9,200 lb. The coupler is secured in place by a 
draft key passing through the sill and coupler housing, 
which has a section of 6 in. by 1% in. The spring 
normally holds the coupler out against the key, which 
in turn bears against the front ends of the slots in 
the sills and housing. Under buffing loads, however, 
the coupler and follower are driven back against the 
spring through a travel of 1 in., the follower then go- 
ing solid against the housing, which distributes the 
load to the center sills. 


The Cushion Gear 


The cushion gear is a simple spring device without 
friction elements. It consists of two single coils of 
1-17/32-in. bar, 6% in. outside diameter, and 51 in. 
free height. These springs are assembled with an 
_ initial compression of 4% in. and go solid at a total 
compression of 12 in. The stops are so arranged that 
the sills and bolsters go solid after a spring travel of 
7 in., which is % in. less than the maximum working 
compression of the springs. Tension links extend 
through the coils and are keyed against a follower plate 
at the inner ends of the springs. At the bolster ends 
of the springs these links are secured by pins to lugs 
on the bolster center-brace casting. 

In order that the action of the cushion gear may be 
clearly visualized, consideration will be given to the 
action at one end of the car, first with the sill sub- 
jected to a buffing force and next with the sill sub- 
jected to a pulling force, keeping in mind, however, 
the fact that both gears act in either direction and that 
the capacity of both gears is involved in both cases. 
Under a buffing force sufficient to overcome an initial 
compression of between 48,000 Ib. and 49,000 Ib. for 
the two gears, the outer follower lugs first take up the 
¥g-in. clearance between them and the follower, which 
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spring, the inner follower lugs on the center sill carry 
the spring follower away from the tension-link keys 
and compress the spring against the outer spring fol- 
lower, which bears against the inner face of the bolster 
center-brace casting. This compression may be con- 
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Condition of the Bearing Piece Under the Load in the 
Leading Car at the Completion of Four Impact Tests 
at Speeds from 2.8 to 5.8 Miles an Hour—One 
Duryea and One Conventional Underframe, 
with Both Couplers Blocked 


tinued until the inner over-solid stops strike the inner 
face of the bolster center-brace casting after a maxi- 
mum travel of 7 in. 

The combined action of the two gears in the same 


nese 


Twin Loading Tested by the Baltimore & Ohio Before the I mpact Tests Were Made—The Car at the Left Is of Con- 
ventional Construction and the Car at the Right Has the Duryea Underframe 


normally rests against the face of the bolster center 
brace. Further movement in the same direction picks 


up the follower, carrying it away from the face of the 
center brace and compressing the springs against the 
inner follower which is retained in a fixed position with 
respect to the bolster and car body by the tension links. 
Under a sufficient force, this movement may continue 
until the outer over-solid stops on the center sill engage 
the outer face of the bolster. 

Assuming a pulling force applied to the end of the 
center sill sufficient to overcome the initial load on the 





car may now be clearly visualized by remembering that 
when the gear at one end is acting as described for a 
buffing shock at that end of the car, the gear at the 
other end is acting as described for a pulling force 
at its end of the car. 

The end force for complete closure of both gears is 
approximately 131,500 lb. With the initial compression 
as described, this provides a maximum energy absorp- 
tion of something over 50,000 ft. lb. plus around 10,000 
ft..lb. due to friction between the center sills and its 
several supports. 
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The A. R. A. specilications for friction-draft gears 
call for a maximum travel of 2% in. and capacity limits 
of 18,000 and 27,000 ft. lb. Within these limits maxi- 
mum end forces range upward from approximately 
300,000 Ib. 

The springs in the cushion gear described are of 
double heat-treated silico-manganese steel. 


Comparative Lading Tests 


About a year ago the Baltimore & Ohio made a 
series of comparative tests between six cars equipped 
with Duryea underframes and six cars equipped with 
conventional underframe construction. Eleven of the 
cars were loaded with sewer pipe and one A. R. A. car 
was loaded with drain tile. The breakage in clay 
products lading of this class was 88 per cent more for 
the A. R. A. cars than for those having the Duryea 
underframes. 


Operating and Service Tests 


With the object of obtaining further information 
relative to the performance of the Duryea underframe, 
a test was made in January, 1929, at the Mt. Clare 
(Baltimore, Md.) shops-of the Baltimore & Ohio, which 
consisted of dropping three loaded 70-ton all-steel 
hopper cars against a 50-ton box car equipped with the 
Duryea underframe which was loaded with 110,000 Ib. 
of scrap and backed up by six loaded hopper cars of 
conventional type, which were anchored by setting the 
brakes and chaining the blocking to the track. The 
purpose of this test was to ascertain whether or not 
such abuse would damage the Duryea underframe car. 
The test consisted of a number of impact runs against 
the car at increasing speeds. At the conclusion of these 
tests an examination showed that the Duryea car draft 
keys were bent % in. and that the end car of conven- 
tional design had one truck derailed and center plate 
rivets sheared. While the abuse given the box car was 
considerably beyond that which would be permitted in 
regular service and would only occur in case of acci- 
dent, the test showed that the Duryea underframe car 
would stand up under such treatment. 

In order to provide additional information relative 
to the operating characteristics of cars equipped with 
the Duryea underframe, dynamometer tests were made 
on the Adamstown branch of the Baltimore & Ohio 
the latter part of April, 1929. These tests proved to the 
satisfaction of the railroad that trains composed of 
cars equipped with the Duryea underframe could be 
handled over the road with more ease and less damage 
to equipment and would withstand emergency applica- 
tions of the air brakes without derailment and with- 
out damage to the equipment or lading. In all the 
brake tests the Duryea underframes absorbed the 
shocks from either service or emergency applications. 
Movements of the car bodies on the center sills of 
from 1 in. to 1% in. resulted from emergency applica- 
tions at 12 m.p.h. with a 100-car train, and 13.1 m.p.h. 
with a 125-car train. Impacts due to emergency ap- 
plications, which were registered in the dynamometer 
car at the head of the train, a car in the center of the 
train and the last car in the train, showed none of the 
impacts to be of a force that would indicate abuse 
or rough handling. 


Test of Multiple Loaded Cars 


It was suggested by a shipper that it might not be 
safe to make shipments of multiple loaded cars equipped 
with Duryea underframes, or such loading on mixed 
cars composed of one or more cars equipped with the 
Duryea underframe and one or more with the con- 
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ventional underframe. With the object of ascertaining 
the behavior of multiple loads under such conditions, 
tests were made during the latter part of April, 1930, 
which indicated that lading- could be handled more 
satisfactorily on two or more cars equipped with Dur- 
yea underframes than those equipped with the con- 
ventional underframe. These tests also indicated 
that such lading could be placed on mixed cars equipped 
with both Duryea and conventional underframes with- 
out damaging the car or lading more than would have 
occurred if the loaded cars had all been equipped with 
conventional underframes. 

These tests consisted of five different combinations 
of cars under multiple lading; namely, two Duryea 
underframe cars with the coupler horns blocked; two 
conventional underframe cars with the coupler horns 
blocked ; two Duryea underframe cars without blocking 
behind the couplers; one Duryea underframe and one 
conventional underframe car with both couplers blocked, 
and one Duryea undertrame without blocking behind 
the couplers and one conventional underframe car with 
blocking behind the coupler. 

When using two cars equipped with the Duryea 
cushion underframe under double loading it. took five 
impacts of the Duryea cars to distort the lading to a 
point where the cars were required to be shopped for 
resetting of bracing, while under identical conditions 
It-only required four impacts to distort the lading to 
a point requiring the cars to be shopped for resetting of 
bracing on two cars equipped with the conventional 
underframes. 

_ The results indicated that with any of the combina- 
tions of cars used on the tests, impacts at normal 
speeds can be successfully withstood. 

According to Baltimore & Ohio advises service 
records, no cars equipped with the Duryea underframe 
have been shopped for repairs of any kind to the 
cushion gear, and cars so equipped are expected to last 
the life of the car and eliminate maintenance costs of 
draft gears, as well as materially reduce damage to 
lading and shopping of cars for repairs. 


MORE EXTENSIVE TELEPHONE CONNECTION with Mexico is an- 
nounced by the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, a 
eentract for exchange of traffic having been made with the 
Ericsson Telephone Company, whose lines extend to some forty 
cities and towns in the eastern section of Mexico. 


Florida East Coast Phote 


The Florida East Coast Freight House at | 
Miami, Fla. 
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Stressed 


on New York Central 


Laboratories are maintained and over 200 skilled men 
protect buying and study service failures 


materials constitute one of the least known and 

least emphasized of railway activities although its 
influence on safety and economy of operation as well as 
on the development of railway materials is great. The 
New York Central lines have two large laboratories and 
employ more than 200 men in this work. The organiza- 
tions include engineers, chemists, metallurgists, lumber 
and fuel experts and even bacteriologists. The best 
colleges in the land are represented by those engaged in 
the work. Co-operation in the preparation of the speci- 
fications which underlie the bulk of New York Central 
purchases, and the examination of material conditions 
and processes to see that the lines get their money’s 
worth in purchasing, are functions of these men who 
are stationed in laboratories, factories, shops, forests 
and field. They are active in research to determine what 
kind of material a road should buy and the service life 
of material. They also inspect shop practices. At 
present, several hundred items of material are under- 
going service tests. Wrecks caused by failed materials 
have been reduced 11 per cent in the last three years by 
reason of the department’s activities. 


Work Divided 


The New York Central has largely consolidated the 
work of the several lines forming it, while the activities 


, \HE testing, inspection and analysis of railway 
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are divided generally into five divisions. The field in- 
spection of ties, timber and other forest products is per- 
formed by an organization of 63 men reporting to the 
vice-president of purchases and stores of the New York 
Central lines. A corps of fuel inspectors, comprising 14 
men, also reports to the vice-president of purchases and 
stores. The New York Central does its own inspecting 
of rail, track material, steel wheels and structural steel, 
and this organization comprises 26 men under the juris- 
diction of an inspecting engineer reporting to the presi- 
dent. There is also an electrical inspection force, work- 
ing under the supervision of the electrical engineer. 

The inspection of all materials for equipment, also 
miscellaneous materials and all laboratory work, is con- 
ducted under an engineer of tests reporting to the chief 
engineer of motive power and rolling stock. This de- 
partment comprises an organization of 115 men, includ- 
ing 25 chemists and assistants, who are available for ali 
kinds of inspection, analysis and research work in 
laboratories at West Albany, N. Y., and Collinwood, O. 
There are 55 inspectors in the physical laboratories at 
Collinwood or at other points for the inspection and 
testing of materials purchased by the lines. The organi- 
zation also includes 11 men engaged exclusively in the 
study of the service life of materials and devices used 
on equipment, 5 shops and equipment inspectors to in- 
vestigate all materials causing train failures, a special 
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engineer in charge of locomotive boiler tests and special 
studies, another special engineer in charge of draft gear 
tests and a dynamometer engineer in charge of all 
dynamometer and locomotive road tests. 


Rail Inspection 


The rail department has the task of handling the in- 
spection of approximately 225,000 tons of rails, 75,000 
tons of track material, 75,000 tons of structural steel 
and upwards of 30,000 steel wheels a year. The 26 in- 
spectors forming this organization are stationed chiefly 
at points where the largest tonnages are manufactured, 
these centers being the Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago and 
Eastern districts, although the men are shifted to other 
localities as the need arises. All of the men who 
specialize in rail inspection have had long experience in 
the rail mills. They are versed in every step in the 
process of manufacture and give constant attention to 
the various details to see that the requirements of the 
railroad are properly and ‘fully pro- 
tected from the start of the steel mak- 
ing to the shipment of the finished 
product. 

The men usually work in groups of 
two to four and personally inspect 
each rail before shipment, in close co- 
operation with the inspection depart- 
ment representatives of the rail mill. 
Checks are made to see that the steei 
has been well made, properiy poured 
into molds, stripped and charged in re- 
heating furnaces, brought to uniform 
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heat for rolling, the ingots rolled to 
bloom size and then accurately rolled 
into finished rail to meet carefully 
made gages. They also watch to see 
that the rails receive proper handling 
on the hot beds to insure uniform 
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Appearance of the 
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cooling conditions, that the finishing _ tion 
department properly performs its 

duties in straightening the rails, checking the length, 
drilling, filing, chipping and making the preliminary 
surface inspection. The rails are finally subjected to a 
re-inspection by the New York Central forces in con- 
junction with mill inspectors, which inspection covers 
the entire length of every rail on all four sides for the 
purpose of weeding out defective rails or those of in- 
ferior quality or workmanship and to see that such work 
is corrected before final shipment. Every precaution is 
thus taken to insure that every rail has been identified 
by hot branding and stamping of the heat and ingot 
serial numbers, that the rails are free from injurious 
defects, that they have been accurately rolled and that 
the rails are straight in line and surface, etc. 

The inspection forces also supervise rigid physical tests 
which every rail must pass to be accepted, and careful 
records are kept of the results between the various 
plants, with which to study the uniformity of results 
from one rolling to another. As a result of their obser- 
vation while on duty at various rail mills, the inspectors 
have been able to offer valuable suggestions to the mills 
for rail handling and manufacture as well as to protect 
the road against defective manufacture. 


Structural Steel and Wheels 


Steel wheels are closely allied to steel rails because of 
their service and also because of the similarity of their 
composition and manufacture to that of rail. Their 
inspection presents many entirely different problems, 
however, but the work is covered in the same thorough 


greatly increased in recent years. 
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manner as the rails. 
closely followed up and every wheel receives a personal 
inspection by a member of the New York Central staff, 


following the work carried on by the mill’s inspection 
forces. 


Structural steel inspection is divided into mill and 


The processes of manufacture are 


shop inspection. The former consists in checking and 
testing the various shapes, etc., before they are sent to 
the shops for fabrication, while the shop inspection is in 
the hands of carefully selected men who have had years 
of experience in this particular field, and the various 
stages in the fabricating work are under constant super- 
vision until the finished member or assembly has been 
completed. 

Corresponding care is taken in the inspection of the 
variety of track materials such as frogs, switches, splice 
bars, tie plates, bolts, spikes and the other items to 
insure uniformity of fit, finish, general workmanship 
and that tests are made to meet the specified require- 
ments. Accurately made 
gages are used in checking 
the dimensional features of 
these materials. and close 
tolerances are enforced. 

The rail department is en- 
gaged in numerous other 
activities, including the col- 
lection of failed rails. Co- 













operative 
studies of 
failed material 
are conducted 
regularly. Ela- 
borate studies 
are made of the service of wheels, as well as of de- 
fective ones. Shop practices in the mounting and turn- 
ing of wheels are checked. Service investigations in the 
field of rails and other materials that go to make up the 
track structure are also being made. Plants and proc- 
esses are investigated, following up numerous special 
tests of materials in service, and there are also consult- 
ing duties with the engineering and mechanical depart- 
ments. 

The department is active in national engineering 
organizations, and also serves on the committees of the 
New York Central lines, promulgating standard designs 
and specifications. Lately the track department has been 
assigning supervisors, or their assistants, to the inspec- 
tion corps and has thus given the department a further 
outlet for its work in giving the trackman a better 
understanding of the value of the material he handles. 

The work of the equipment materials department has 
This has resulted not 
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only from the addition of more items of material to the 
inspection lists, but also from the more rigid specifica- 


tions in force or their more rigid enforcement. The 1n- 
spection of purchased materials by the motive power 
and rolling stock sections now covers approximately 
230 classes of material for the New York Central lines 
and the Rutland railroad. From January, 1928, to 
October, 1929, this department inspected 1,482,000 
journal bearings, 973,000 malleable castings, 503,000 
steel castings, 390,600 ft. of chain, 143,360 couplers, 
over 1,000,000 pieces of air and steam hose, 518,500 
ft. of miscellaneous hose, 45,000 rods of fencing wire, 
440,000 springs, 1,428,500 steel bars, 564,000 cast iron 
wheels and 7,594,400 Ib. of waste, while 45,419,182 Ib. 
of scrap brass were inspected and check-weighed, much 
to the benefit of the company. The work of the labora- 
tories at West Albany and Collinwood has in- 

creased not only because of the increase in 
the field inspection work, but because of an 
increase in the scope of special work such as 


the failed material investigations. 
New work of the laboratories in- 
cludes the analysis of all samples 
of coal submitted by the superinten- 
dent of fuel and locomotive perfor- 
mance, covering not only new supplies 
of fuel but supplies suspected of caus- 
ing engine failures. Each shipment of 
fuel oil for the marine department is now 
being tested by the laboratories, also fuel and 
lubricating oil for the electrical division, the 
latter work having been attended by the complete 
absence of train failures from that cause during the past 
winter. In addition, the laboratories have undertaken 
considerable work for the claim department, ranging 
from the examination of candy, rice, soap, salt, sugar, 
coffee, etc., to the fumigation of cars infected by insects. 


Sanitation Work 


The work has been enlarged to include the. examina- 
tion of and experiments with various fumigants to kill 
rodents, etc., and the regular examination of commissary 
supplies, such as milk, cream and ice cream, also the 
examination of chemical weed killers. A modern 
bacteriological laboratory has been established at Sel- 
kirk, N. Y., for the sanitary examination of drinking 
water supplies and, at Collinwood, a special laboratory 
has recently been provided for electric traction work. 
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The laboratory is growing so rapidly by reason of the 
increasing demands upon it that plans are being con- 
sidered for new laboratories at both points. 

It is one of the test department’s functions to assist 
in the preparation of specifications governing the manu- 
facture of materials, and all material specifications are 
submitted to it for review and criticism before adoption. 
Occasionally it is necessary to make laboratory experi- 
ments before opinions concerning the specifications can 
be given. 


Service Tests 


In the interest of both economical buying and opera- 
tion, the test department of the New York Central 
lines is engaged to an ever-increasing degree in conduct- 
ing so-called service tests, comprising the organized and 
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systematized study of 
the service life of 
designated materials 
used on locomotives and 
cars and including also 
the study of. materials, 
tools, devices, etc., placed 
in use merely for trial or ex- 
perimentation. Thirty-five more 
or less complicated service tests are 
now being conducted, involving 6,000 test 
units on 900 locomotives and 634 cars, while 225 ex- 
perimental tests are being followed, involving over 83,- 
000 units on 24,485 cars and 618 locomotives, which are 
distributed among the lines. These tests and those pre- 
viously named do not include those affecting mainte- 
nance of way materials or forest products which are 
under study by the other inspection divisions. In con- 
trast with the not uncommon practice for railroads to 
handle service test work in a more or less unorganized 
way, the New York Central has equipped and planned 
its test department to serve as a clearing house for 
practically all information concerning service tests and 
other experimental work affecting the design and pur- 
chase of materials and equipment. 
A vital factor in the purchase and use of the material 
for equipment is its safety. A saving resulting from 
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the purchase of a less expensive for a more expensive 
material is a mockery if the material causes wrecks or 
delays to train movements. This interest in material has 
been furthered on the New York Central by the 
organized attention given by the test forces to failed ma- 
terials. Prior to 1924 the work was confined largely to 
wheel failures, but the work has expanded until at 
presént the inspections of failed materials cover nearly 
all important failures of locomotive and car materials. 
The test department has virtually become a fingerprint 
expert for the road in this field of regulation. Wherever 
a derailment or delay to train service, chargeable to 
broken or defective material, occurs or wherever equip- 
ment inspection discloses defective material, the test 
department receives a report with or without the ma- 
terial involved and as quickly as possible directs 
especially assigned inspectors and other resources to a 
determination of the causes and the correction of the 
trouble. 


Each failure is catalogued and each year a tabulation 
of all failures investigated is made. This report lists 
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the failures by classes of material and gives (a) the 
number of derailments ;.(b) the number of delays; and 
(c) the number of inspection failures with which each 
class of material is charged on (a) the lines west of 
Buffalo; (b) the lines east; (c) other system lines; (d) 
on all lines. These are supplemented by a record of 
the total failures investigated in previous years. The 
report not only summarizes but singles out the offending 
material and compares one region with another. 

The materials listed are as follows: 





Locomotive Parts 





Driving axles 

Trailer axles 

Tender axles 
Firebox parts 

Boiler tubes 

Driving boxes 

Trailer boxes 

Tender boxes 

Engine brake hangers 
Other brake parts 
Main crank pins 
Crossheads and bolts 
Crosshead plates 
Crosshead shoes 
Wrist pins 

Crosshead keys 
Cylinder heads 

Draw bars 

Draw bar pins 
Eccentric cranks 
Eccentric straps and blades 
Eccentric rods and pins 
Wedge bolts 

Guide yokes 

Stoker reversing rod 
Cab handholds 

Links and parts 


Combination levers 

Union links 

Radius bars and bolts 
Piston heads and bull rings 
Piston rods \ 
Reverse gear 

Main rods 

Side rods 

Butt end straps 

Rod collar bolts 

Driving spring hangers 
Misc. spring rigging 
Superheater units 

Tender brake parts 

Back couplers 

Back coupler pocket 
Tender truck equalizers 
Tender truck arch bars 
Booster parts 

Valve stems 

Miscellaneous parts 

Driver tires and wheel centers 
Trailer tires 

Trailer wheels 

Tender truck wheels 
“Steam whistle” parts 

































































Car Parts 


Steel wheels 

Broken cast iron wheels 
Loose cast iron wheels 
Burned-off journals 
Broken-off journals 

Broken axles, except journals 
Air hose 

Brakes, truck equipment 
Truck springs 

Gas rail car parts 








Coupler yokes 

Knuckles, pins and carrier irons 
Frames, passenger 

Side frames, freight 

Arch bar trucks 

Bolsters 

Spring planks 

Pins, bearing & safety hangers 
Equalizers 

Pedestals and spreaders 
Journals, bolts and wedges 















































It also classifies the failures by causes and thus 
directs attention to bad shop practices as well as the 
improper use of material. Last year’s report covered.a 
great many investigations, involving over a hundred 
classes of material. This is a larger number of investi- 
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gations than was studied in previous years. This in- 
crease from year to year should not be misunderstood. 
It does not result from the fact that material failures are 
increasing on the New York Central, even though the 
annual report of the test department showed a greater 
number, but simply means that the New York Central is 
making a determined study of materials. The investiga- 
tions, made by disinterested and competent persons, in- 
variably set in motion revisions of specifications or other 
action, while the publication of the list spreads and 
crystallizes interest. 


Check Shop Practice 


The shop inspection work being done by the test de- 
partment is one of the results of the attention given to 
failed material investigations. It consists of co-opera- 
tive work between the shop management and the test 
organizations, whereby test men familiar with the failed 
material investigations and with shop work regulations 
are assigned to check shop practices, note departures 
from prescribed practice and otherwise work with the 
local supervisors to get the best results out of material 
and particularly to prevent its failure in service. The 
substitution of copper sledges for steel sledges for test- 
ing main and side rods in shops as a means of avoiding 
rod failures in service, the discontinuance of the use of 
torches to remove retaining rivets from tires and to 
bevel off the front ends of main rods, improvements in 
annealing crank pins and piston rods, the substitution of 
clear varnish for black paint in coating rods and motion 
work and improvements in wheel mounting practices 
are typical results of the activities. 

It is impossible to determine the full effect of the de- 
partment’s work in connection with failed material in- 
vestigations and shop inspections, but the figures con- 
cerning derailments on the New York Central are con- 
sidered highly significant of the contribution to securing 
safer operation. 

There were 19 less derailments caused by failures of 
material used on equipment in 1928 than in 1926, while 
the number of derailments per billion locomotive car 
miles in 1928 were 11 per cent less than in 1926. 


Co-operation with National Societies 


The test department does a variety of special work 
suggested by its findings in connection with the routine 
inspection and testing of materials, or which arises in- 
dependently of these activities. Its dynamometer work 
is extensive and its active participation in national rail- 
way or other scientific committee work for the purpose 
of formulating uniform specifications and standards, or 
for the purpose of keeping in touch with scientific de- 
velopments and maintaining a close personal contact 
with other authorities in science, is noteworthy. 

Among prominent activities and studies of a specific 
nature conducted by this test organization of the New 
York Central in the last several years, either as a part 
of its regular functions or by special request, are several 
series of road tests of 70-ton cars equipped with various 
designs of truck springs, which resulted in the abandon- 
ment of a design of spring which had been proposed for 
approval as an A. R. A. standard. 

After a majority of all passenger train delays during 
one winter was found to result from steam hose failures, 
and an examination of approximately 4,000 failed steam 
hose showed that a large proportion of the failures was 
due directly or indirectly to steam burns, investigations 
and road tests were conducted which resulted in the 
adoption of 2-in. flexible metallic connections in place 
of 1%-in. rubber hose, formerly used. 
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As a result of investigations and tests of cast steel 
side frames involving 125 complete fatigue tests and 150 
static tests, new system specifications for side. frames 
were adopted which are 50 per cent more severe than 
the A. R. A. specification then in effect, the frames being 
used in large numbers without any failures being re- 
ported up to the present. During recent years, as a 
result of a number of failures of passenger car axles, 
the practice has been followed of drilling and analyzing 
all passenger car and tender axles purchased by the 
New York Central lines, a practice which has required 
a large amount of work but results in keeping inferior 
axles out of service. 

As a result of investigations of journal box packing 
troubles, initiated long before the A. R. A. issued its 
recent rulings on this subject, the practice of giving 
closer attention to the condition of packing selected for 
reclamation was started and orders issued requiring 
that reclaimed packing of other than the best quality be 
confined to freight car service. After making a large 
number of analyses and tests of 21 different brands of 
black enamel, the department has prepared a definite 
quality rating of the products of each manufacturer for 
the purchasing department. 


Inspect Reclamation Work 


The test bureau has co-operated with the supervision 
of reclamation in devising methods of reclaiming large 
numbers of journal bearing wedges and other materials 
formerly scrapped, and has co-operated with the New 
York Central Lines’ Wheel and Axle committee in the 
preparation of an illustrated manual of shop practice in- 
structions covering all wheel and axle work. A com- 
prehensive investigation of locomotive water boiler con- 
ditions was made by the department for the purpose of 
determining the locations where water should be treated 
and the kinds of treatment necessary and the depart- 
ment has since been assisting in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the report. 

The department furnishes the chairman of the com- 
mittee charged with the duty of fixing the standards for 
small tools and other shop equipment of various kinds 
on the New York Central lines, such as abrasive cloth, 
pipe wrenches, sledges, rivet sets, etc., and, like the rail 
inspection staff, is actively represented in such national 
associations as the American Railway Association, the 
American Society for Testing Materials, the American 
Society of Steel Treaters and the American Railway 
Engineering Association. 


Inspection Methods 


A summary of the New York Central’s test work may 
appropriately include a word regarding the general pro- 
cedure of the inspection work in purchased materials. 
These are principally purchased subject to inspection at 
the point of shipment rather than at destination. The 
conditions are set forth in the specifications and the 
proper inspection department is notified by receiving a 
copy of the order for any material purchased. It then 
rests with the supply firm to notify the inspection de- 
partment when the material is ready for inspection. 
Usually the instructions in the specifications require five 
days’ advance notice, and the notice may be by letter, 
telephone call or any other means at the option of the 
firm unless a formal notice is required: All copies of 
orders received by the stores department disclose 
whether the inspection is required, and it is understood 
that material subject to inspection may not be accepted 
or invoices passed for payment until the inspection de- 
partment’s approval is obtained. This approval is shown 
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on a special form and if the form is not received when 
the material is shipped, it devolves upon the store de- 
partment to trace the inspection department for it. 

A report of each inspection is prepared, showing the 
amount of material inspected or rejected and the direct 
expense of making the inspection. This report is filed 
in the test department where it is available for refer- 
ences. Owing to the large amount of clerical work in- 
volved, the department does not regularly prepare sum- 
maries of the inspection results but the records are kept 
in such shape that this can always be done when re- 
quired. The department’s chief concern is to see that 
all material, subject to specifications, receives inspection, 
and that this is done with the least delay to the move- 
ment of material from the source of supply to the user. 


Questionnaire on 


Motor ‘Transportation 


WasuHinctTon, D, C, 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission has sent to 

the railroads copies of a questionnaire, to which 

they are to reply by August 15, calling for de- 

tailed information regarding motor vehicle operations 

in which the railroads are interested in connection with 

the commission’s investigation of co-ordination of mo- 

tor transportation. The information called for is de- 

signed to give the commission a complete picture of 

the operations carried on directly or indirectly by the 

roads and also as to their efforts to meet the competi- 
tion of motor transportation. 

Schedule A of the questionnaire calls for complete 
information regarding the intercorporate and financial 
relationships in respondent’s motor vehicle operations. 
Schedule B asks for details of motor bus operations, 
such as number and mileage of vehicles and the reve- 
nues derived, while Schedule C calls for similar in- 
formation as to motor truck operations. Schedule D, 
relating to passenger transportation, calls for informa- 
tion regarding the publication of tariffs, including those 
providing for transportation by terminal motor coach 
services, and as to the manner in which terminal bus 
lines are compensated for such terminal service. 

The question is asked as to whether the lawfully es- 
tablished tariff and baggage charges of respondent are 
collected and retained by it in every instance for trans- 
portation in connection with motor coach lines and 
respondents are asked to give the general bases upon 
which motor coach fares are established. If respondent 
competes over any portion of its rail or water lines 
between any points with motor coach lines operated by 
other rail or water carriers, or independently operated, 
it is asked to give detailed data with respect to repre- 
sentative examples. 

In all instances in which rail or water lines of re- 
spondent have either been abandoned or passenger- 
train service discontinued, motor coach service being 
established in lieu thereof, it is asked to state terminal 
points and mileage of each such service and also its 
mileage affected. One question reads: “Give complete 
information as to all situations not herein specifically 
covered in connection with co-ordination of motor bus 
services and those of respoudent with respect to fares, 
charges, governing rules, tariffs, divisions of revenue, 
transportation services, and other pertinent features.” 
Schedule E calls for similar information regarding 
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tent of service performed, whether service is in com- 
petition with other carriers, terminal services, etc, 

In Schedule F questions are asked regarding account- 
ing methods, compensatory character of service, intra- 
state regulation, abandonment of lines, competition 
with independent motor lines, and general advantages 
of a co-ordinated rail and motor service. Respondents 
are requested to state ciearly the extent to which the 
accounting for investment in and operations of all facili- 
ties used in motor services are merged with and made 
a part of that for rail, water, or rail-and-water oper- 
ations; to show the allocation of time of their em- 
ployees engaged in both rail and motor operations; and 
to show briefly their method of computing the cost of 
service performed by motor vehicle. 

Among the other questions are: 

To what extent has loss of revenue from operation 
of motor coaches and motor trucks in competition with 
respondent been a reason for abandonment of respond- 
ent’s rail lines? 

To what extent has respondent offered to substitute 
motor coach or motor truck service if abandonment 
should be permitted ? 

In what cases has Interstate Commerce Commission 
or state commission required or authorized respondent 
to establish motor coach or truck service as a substi- 
tute for service performed over the rail line to be 
abandoned ? 

State generally what efforts respondent has made to 
meet motor coach competition through faster service, 
improved facilities, reduced rates, or in any other man- 
ner in the operation of its rail (or water) lines. 

State generally the results of such efforts to meet 
competition. 
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Knowledge Essential for Safety” 


Operating officer must know practical side of rail- 





roading and problems of subordinates 


By W. M. Jeffers 


Vice-President Operation, Union Pacific System 


has to be acquired by experience and by word- 

of-mouth instruction. There is probably no gen- 
eral trade, profession or industry with so little of its 
technique recorded or outlined in text books. I think 
also that there is a greater diversity of conditions affect- 
ing operating methods on a railroad than in any other 
large industry. Each railroad, each town, each yard, 
almost each mile of track, has peculiarities which make 
operation there just a little different from that anywhere 
else. There is, of course, some similarity in the way that 
general railroad work is carried out on all roads, but 
no operating man can be very efficient until he becomes 
intimately acquainted with all the little details as well 
as the major conditions on his territory. 

I make these statements as a preface to what seems to 
me the first essential to operating a railroad safely— 
that is, the operating officer must know the practical 
side of railroading and he must know his own railroad 
thoroughly. He is the man from whom constructive 
criticism is expected and if he is going to offer really 
constructive criticism on the methods of his subordinates, 
instead of merely complaining, he must understand the 
problems and difficulties of their work as well as they 
do. That fact will confront him just as soon as he 
starts demanding explanations of accidents. The aver- 
age operating officer today is that sort of man. The old 
days of swivel chair supervision are gone and with it 
has gone, perhaps, some of the romance, at least some 
of the fiction of that earlier day. It was the lack of 
intimate knowledge of details on the part of officers 
which used to permit the railroad man to offer such 
clever and ingenious alibis for things that apparently 
just happened. 

I recall at one time hearing an explanation of a serious 
derailment that illustrates my point. The tender of an 
engine had been derailed and several cars wrecked. 
After looking over the scene and checking up the equip- 
ment, the verdict was that the coal pick must have fallen 
through, between the engine and tender, going under the 
tender wheels and causing derailment. This theory 
absolved the trackmen, the mechanical department and 
all others from any blame. 

Understanding then that we must have an experienced 
and practical operating officer, the next essential to real 
safe operation must be stated this way: He must actu- 
ally believe that accidents and personal injuries can be 
prevented to the point of almost total elimination and 
he must make a determined resolution to bring that about. 
He is the man who must put safety first. If he takes 
this positive stand and sticks to it much will be accom- 
plished in the territory under his jurisdiction. 

This essential determination on the part of the officer 
to stop accidents applies all the way up to the top. In 
fact, the higher you go the more it applies. It is fine 


_ * From_an address made before the annual meeting of the Safety Sec. 
tion, A. R. A., at Denver, Colo., on July 2. 
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for a roadmaster or a trainmaster or a roundhouse fore- 
man to get that idea, for it will mean safer operation 
on his particular subdivision by his group of men. I 
have often seen fine no-accident records made by sporadic 
drives or campaigns in a local district or plant. But a 
whole division is not going to make a showing until its 
superintendent gets keyed to the necessary pitch, and to 
get several superintendents keyed to the same pitch at 
the same time requires pressure from still further up—- 
sometimes a whole lot of it. When that pressure comes 
from far enough up, you begin to get some uniformity 
of performance. 

IT know just how steady and insistent that pressure 
can be. We thought we had a fine safety record back 
in 1920 when Carl R. Gray came to our lines as system 
president. At that time we were having about 13 
casualties to employees for each 1,000,000 man-hour 
worked. But we began to feel pressure and we have 
been feeling it ever since. The casualty rate for last 
year was 2.47, but the pressure is still on. 

I might add for the benefit of some of you from the 
east that we also have as severe pressure of operating 
conditions as can be found anywhere. You will realize 
this when I tell you that the average speed of all our 
freight trains last year was higher than that of any other 
large trunk road in the country. On the parent unit of 
our system, with over 4,000 miles of operated line, our 
gross ton miles per freight train hour were likewise 
higher than on any of them. That is the figure which 
best portrays the intensity of operation. Our passenger 
trains are permitted, by rule, to make 70 miles per hour 
and the authorized speed of our freight trains is 45 miles 
per hour, and you may be sure most of them do it every 
day. The density of our traffic during the busier portion 
of the year is not exceeded by any similar double track 
railroad in the country. 


Safety Department Must be Aggressive 


Another necessary step in any effective campaign 
waged against accident and injuries must be the organi- 
zation of an active and aggressive safety department 
with a personnel adequate to discharge the duties de- 
volving upon it. I have always felt that it was best for 
the safety department to be entirely independent of 
other departments or local officers. This is necessary 
to enable the safety inspectors to function without fear 
or favor. Perhaps on our road we have had a rather 
unusual conception of the way that such a department 
should function. It is, of course, customary for this 
department to do much of the so-called “inspirational 
work,” through the medium of rallies, addresses, pub- 
lished articles and the like. We have had them do all 
that. But from our early experiences we came to 
realize that such efforts would not alone accomplish 
results we believed were possible. To enable a directing 


officer to keep a firm grasp on the conduct of operations, 
it is necessary for him to know absolutely just what is 
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going on in the field and just how supervisiors as well 
as employees are carrying out instructions and comply- 
ing with the rules. My conception of the function of 
the safety department in this respect is that it should 
be the “eyes and ears” of the directing officer. It simply 
is not in human nature for subordinate supervisors to be 
very energetic in reporting laxity of performance or 
negligent conduct of employees under their own juris- 
diction. Having his own independent force continually 
checking performance insures the higher officers getting 
full information and the knowledge that such obser- 
vations are being reported adds a wonderful impetus 
to the zeal of subordinate supervisors and employees. 
Of course, in every case of accident or personal injury 
of consequence, the safety department should properly 
participate in the investigation, and render an independ- 
ent report of its findings. 

Immediate, thorough and fearless investigation of 
every accident is the surest way to prevent others. There 
must be no mysteries about how accidents occur. Find 
the real fault and turn the spotlight on it. Neither the 
fear that admission of error may affect a claim settle- 
ment, nor the fear that the truth may disclose incom- 
petence of the supervision, should deter an intelligent 
and experienced investigator from bringing out the 
actual facts. If we are to blame, we had better know 
it at once than to find it out after expensive litigation. 
We place much dependence on the safety department in 
helping us get to the bottom of accident causes. 

On our road we also require road officers to have 
safety inspectors accompany them when making many 
of their surprise tests, to assure that these checks are 
fair and impartial and that results are correctly dis- 
closed. In addition, the safety inspectors make many 
independent tests of their own for the same purpose. 


Employees Must be Familiar with Requirements 


Assuming that a vigorous policy has been adopted 
and an effective personnel established, it seems to me 
that the next requisite is to make sure that all employees 
and supervisors understand and are entirely familiar 
with the details of the safety requirements of their duties. 
This means that rules must be formulated covering all 
conditions where hazard of accident is obvious. Both 
the wording and the interpretation of a rule are im- 
portant. Most railroads have plenty of rules—sometimes 
more than enough. But it is one thing to have a rule, 
another thing to have it understood by all alike, and still 
another to enforce it uniformly. You cannot fairly 
condemn an employee for violating a rule, unless you 
and he both know that he is familiar with it and under- 
stands it. This requires thorough examination before 
the employee is allowed to assume responsible duties 
and frequent re-examination. On the Union Pacific we 
employ six full-time rules examiners and by working 
steadily they get over the entire personnel about every 
two and one-half years. Our re-examinations are just 
as precise as the original—even more so. Not only all 
employees in train service, mechanical and maintenance 
foremen, signal maintainers, etc., take these periodical 
examinations, but roadmasters, division engineers, master 
mechanics, dispatchers, trainmasters and division superin- 
tendents take them too, and they are required to have a 
certificate that they have qualified on rules just the same 
as a conductor or a section foreman. No superintendent 
or general superintendent can alter or abrogate a rule 
or its interpretation without authority from the general 
manager. It goes almost without saying that enforce- 
ment of all rules and instructions is fundamental to 
safety. I am unable to understand any other point of 
view. 
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I regard surprise tests as absolutely necessary to assure 
that the rules are being enforced. The term “surprise 
tests” sounds rather ominous to the less thoughtful rail- 
roader and especially to men who have had but little 
experience with such methods. 

The surprise test or check-up is a different story when 
properly handled. The man who has been thoroughly 
drilled on what is expected of him, who has been taught 
that he must do the job that way every time, and that 
no foreman or supervisor will be allowed to criticize 
him for taking the necessary time to do it—that man will 
be glad to “do his stuff.” He will begin to take pride 
in his expertness. 

Toleration of “cutting the bases” on rule observance 
must mean one of two things—either the rule is wrong 
or the supervision is weak. Usually it is the latter. In 
either case the fault can and should be speedily remedied. 
Enforcement methods have been responsible for much 
controversy and misunderstanding. It would perhaps be 
more correct to say that laxity of enforcement has de- 
veloped most of the misunderstandings and controversies 
over the application of discipline. Forty years of active 
railroading have convinced me that as a body railroad 
employees are as fair minded and reasonable as any 
group of industrial workers anywhere. They understand 
and accept discipline when they recognize it as being 
just, impartial and deserved, and consistently applied. 
They will not evade responsibility if it is definitely re- 
posed in them. 


Subordinate Should Not be Made 
the Scapegoat for Superior 


I have never taken much stock in the theory that 
responsibility cannot be delegated to subordinates, but 
we are very scrupulous to see that in any case of negli- 
gence or failure, responsibility is justly placed, and a 
subordinate employee is not made the scapegoat for a 
superior officer. It may be proper to dismiss a fireman 
for letting the water get low enough to burn a crown 
sheet, but the engineman on that locomotive is the man 
primarily responsible for knowing how the water stands 
and should be assessed the full penalty for negligence of 
duty. We apply that theory all the way through. 

To emphasize the open-minded and understanding at- 
titude of railroad employees on the application of dis- 
cipline, it is significant that on the Union Pacific where 
vigorous enforcement has been practiced for many years, 
there has not been a single controversy between the 
management and any employee organization carried to 
an outside board of mediation or arbitration. I think 
that this is not so much a compliment to the wisdom of 
the management as to the fairness of the men and to 
their almost uniformly excellent judgment in selecting 
their representatives. I have had some tough sessions 
with committees of our organized employees and often 
what made the sessions so tough was the fact that some 
officer below me was showing less judgment and in- 
telligence than the representatives of the employees. It 
is to the great credit of the latter that they have uni- 
formly conceded, and even contended for, the necessity 
for enforcement of safety regulations. The ideas em- 
bodied in many of our safety rules have been originated 
by members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and similar organizations and their energetic co-opera- 
tion is largely responsible for the measure of success 
attained. No better evidence of their sincerity could 
be asked than the voluntary attendance of from 200 to 
275 of them each month, entirely on their own time, at 
the regular safety meeting of our Nebraska division. 
Nearly as many attend each meeting on several smaller 
divisions. This joint interest in accident prevention has 
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proved to be the common denominator for solving many 
other problems involving relations between the manage- 
ment znd the men. 

This employee co-operation is not a one-sided affair— 


co-operation can never be that. The management must 
do its full part. It is necessary for any industrial con- 
cern to prove its earnestness by providing safe conditions 
and equipment and by correcting physical or mechanical 
conditions where the expenditure can be justified by the 
degree of hazard existing. Money judiciously spent this 
way is well invested. Further, if the expenditure is 
directed by good engineering, the result is usually not 
only elimination of hazard but improved efficiency. 


Pennsylvania Transfer 


Tariff Disapproved 


Wasuincton, D, C. 

N technical grounds, and without deciding the 

principal issue involved, the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission has found not justified the 
tariff filed by the Pennsylvania providing for the trans- 
fer, without additional charge, of passengers traveling 
in parties of 25 or more, between the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion in New York and points in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Brooklyn, and also between its sta- 
tion in Newark, N. J., and other points in Newark. 
The tariff was filed by the Pennsylvania to meet the 
competition of the Baltimore & Ohio motor coach serv- 
ice which it established in 1926 after its use of the 
Pennsylvania terminal in New York had been termi- 
nated. 

“Without passing upon the lawfulness under section 
15a of the act of free transfer service such as respond- 
ent is here proposing to establish,” the report of Divi- 
sion 5 said, “we think that the proposed schedule is ob- 
jectionable, among other reasons, because it lacks the 
clarity and definiteness contemplated by Section 6 of 
the act and required by our tariff rules, and would cre- 
ate undue prejudice in violation of section 3 of the 
act.” The tariff schedule had been suspended pending 
an investigation and the commission has now ordered 
it canceled and the proceeding discontinued. 

The order of suspension was entered on protests 
filed by the New York Central, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the 
Erie, who also asked for an investigation of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio practice. The commission declined to 
include the B. & O. in its investigation, but the report 
points out that shortly afterward it ordered an in- 
vestigation of the general subject of co-ordination of 
motor transportation. The report, by Commissioner 
Porter, is in part as follows: 

In March, 1928, respondent filed a schedule similar in all re- 
spects to the one now suspended, except that the former con- 
templated the free transfer of parties of 10 or more persons 
instead of 25. When respondent became fully aware of the 
practices of the B. & O. respondent’s president called a con- 


ference of railway presidents on April 4 and 5, 1928. The basis 
of understanding among the railroads represented at the con- 


ference was that the B. & O. would so confine its operations - 


as not to deliver passengers at points involving a longer haul 
in New York than between the Liberty street and 23rd street 
ferry stations and the regularly established stations, and be- 
tween Elizabeth and Newark; also that it would not operate 
busses for the d«livery of special parties of any number of 
passengers at given points even within the limits outlined; and, 
further, would not handle on regular busses passengers ticketed 
at other than standard fares. It was also understood that gen- 
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eral excursions, where all lines participated, would constitute a 
standard fare. In accordance with that understanding re- 
spondent voluntarily withdrew the schedule filed in March, 1928. 

Respondent states that the B. & O. did not confine the free 
transfer service to advertised routes, but received and delivered 
passengers at various points in Manhattan and Brooklyn which 
are not on the advertised routes. The suspended schedule is 
designed to meet the competition resulting from the present 
practice of the B. & O. in handling groups to points off, 
beyond, or outside the advertised routes. 

Respondent’s justification of the proposed schedule is based 
wholly on the ground of competition and not on its reasonable- 
ness per se. But for this competition it would consider it un- 
wise and inexpedient to provide such free transfer service 
because, as applied to the situation in New York, the cost of 
providing the additional facility and special delivery service 
would substantially increase operating expenses and decrease 
passenger revenues, and the service would be likely to spread to 
other cities. 

If the suspended schedule should become effective it would 
be possible for parties of 15 persons from Washington, 10 from 
Baltimore, making the required minimum of 25, and an addi- 
tional 10 from Wilmington, Del., or a total of 35, ticketed indi- 
vidually and not as one party or on a single party ticket, and 
irrespective of the fare charged, to board the same train at the 
points mentioned, arrive together at New York and thereby 
avail themselves of the proposed free transfer service. The 
intent is that the entire party must travel to the same actual 
point in greater New York. Respondent’s counsel, in brief, 
construes this provision respecting “traveling together” as not 
necessarily contemplating that in going to New York they 
should all originate at the same point or, in traveling from New 
York, be destined to the same place. Such a provision is plainly 
lacking in that clarity and definiteness required by our tariff 
rules, and its policing would be practically impossible. We 
have consistently condemned as unlawful tariff provisions am- 
biguous in their terms or largely dependent upon the knowledge 
or judgment of carriers’ agents. 

Respondent contends that if the B. & O. is justified in per- 
forming free motor coach transfer of passengers without hav- 
ing any tariff on file with us, since that carrier publishes rates 
to New York it might with equal propriety haul passengers 
from the Pennsylvania station via motor bus or taxi cab to any 
place in New York. It also contends that if a rate to New 
York covers any point on Manhattan Island it should likewise 
be permitted to transport passengers to their exact point of 
destination, such a passenger transfer service being analogous, 
in its estimation, to store-door delivery of freight. The prac- 
tice proposed by the Pennsylvania would go considerably beyond 
that of the B. & O., since it would accord free transfer of pas- 
sengers to and from any point in Manhattan, Bronx, and 
Brooklyn, three of New York’s five boroughs, by whatever 
means it might deem expedient. The other two boroughs, 
Queens and Richmond, the former served by respondent’s Long 
Island Railroad, would not be accorded free transfer, although 
the hauls to and from these boroughs are no greater or more 
difficult than to and from many points in Manhattan, Bronx, 
and Brooklyn. We believe that the free transfer of passengers 
at the base fares to New York contemplated by respondent so 
as to effect an extension of its terminal facilities into the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn, while failing to 
effect a like extension of its terminal facilities into the boroughs 
of Queens and Richmond, would be unduly preferential of the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and Brooklyn, and of passen- 
gers to and from those boroughs, and unduly prejudicial to 
the boroughs of Queens and Richmond, and passengers to and 
from those boroughs. Constructive and Off-Track Freight 
Stations, 156 I. C. C. 205. 

The proposed schedule does not specify the character of 
service or the kind of equipment to be furnished in connection 
with the transfer. Respondent’s principal witness was unable 
to state whether busses would be used, allowances be made 
for taxi cabs, or street railway fares absorbed, but left open 
the medium by which transfers would be made so that it might 
be at liberty to provide the character of service in any given 
case which might best meet the situation. The failure to de- 
scribe the method of conveyance in the suspended schedule was 
intentional. Thus, transfer could be made at the New York 
fare to and from points in Manhattan and Bronx which are 
served by, and in territory tributary to, the New York Central 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford, and to and from 
which respondent’s present tariffs publish through fares in ex- 
cess of the New York fare. 

The proposed schedule would tend to disrupt the present fare 
structure in its relation to New York and other basing points 
by permitting transfer of passengers at the New York base 
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fare into higher fare territory. We have frequently announced 
the principle that a rate once lawfully established continues to 
be the legal rate until legally canceled, and that a subsequent 
schedule naming a new rate without canceling the previous rate, 
can not carry the new rate into lawful effect. Brown Paper 
Mills Co. v. Inland Waterways Corp., 156 1. C. C. 339. The 
proposed schedule makes no attempt to cancel the lawfully-pub- 
lished schedules now in effect. 

Protestants recognize that the transportation of organized 
parties of various kinds, such as religious and fraternal, base 
ball clubs, and convention parties, is a growing and valuable 
business, actively solicited by them. Nevertheless, they are in 
accord upon the undesirability of the practice proposed in the 
suspended schedule, for the reasons that the maintenance of 
such a competitive service would entail considerably greater 
expense without compensation by increased traffic, would thus 
unnecessarily deplete their revenues, and would be likely to 
spread generally throughout the country. They believe the 
free transfer service here proposed to be entirely unnecessary 
under present conditions. 

The New York Central points out that if the proposed sched- 
ule is permitted to become effective it will be confronted with 
the necessity of affording like facilities from and to its Grand 
Central station at 42nd street, and that under the territorial 
applicability of the suspended schedule there would remain 
practically no noncompetitive territory between respondent and 
itself. 

The Erie and the Lackawanna terminate at Jersey City and 
Hoboken, N. J., respectively. These protestants transport their 
New York passengers either by ferry or through the Hudson 
and Manhattan tubes. Passengers using the tubes must pay the 
tube fares. The competition resulting trom the present practice 
of the B. & O. has made it practically impossible for these 
protestants to secure org?nized parties for transportation, and 
if the proposed schedule were permitted to become effective it 
would serve to emphasize their terminal disadvantage and 
necessitate the inauguration of a like service, which they are 
not desirous of establishing because of the attendant decrease 
in net revenue. 


One-Fourth Net Earnings 
Required for Taxes 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

EARLY one-fourth of their net earnings were 

paid by the railroads in 1929 in taxes to the 

various federal, state and local governments, ac- 

cording to a survey of railway taxation just completed 

by the Bureau of Kailway Economics, which covers the 
period since 1890. 

“Taxation in the United States,” according to a bul- 
letin issued by the bureau analyzing the results of its 
survey, “has become a major economic problem; every 
industry has felt its increasing burden and every in- 
dustry is devoting attention to its own tax problem. 
That taxes are rising steadily and growing progressively 
more burdensome is unquestionable. It is a public and 
grave problem that demands not only the attention of 
railway managers, but of every corporation and every 
citizen as well. 

‘The total increase in railway taxes, during the nearly 
two-score years from 1890 to 1928, was from $31,000,- 
000 to $412,000,000, an increase of 1,220 per cent. Thus 
the tax aggregate has been one thing in the railway field 
that has shown a continuing, and in this case an unfor- 
tunate tendency to break all previous records year after 
year. 
operating income is reached in the income account, the 
mounting railway tax has exerted a definite unfavor- 
able reaction on the amount of that net income. 

“During this same period of years, from 1890 to 1928, 
the United States itself made great strides forward in 
population, in national wealth, and in imports and ex- 
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ports. Railway investment, earnings and expenses, and 
iraffic also grew rapidly. But railway taxes grew faster 
than any of the other factors. 

‘This rate of increase for railway taxes in the past 
38 years was more than 13 times as great as the rate of 
population growth; nearly three times as great as the 
rate of increase in national wealth; more than twice 
as great as the rate of increase in national income; 
nearly three times as great as the rate of growth in our 
foreign commerce. It was more than six times as great 
as the rate of growth in property investment of the 
railways, two and one-half times as great as the rate 
of increase in railway gross earnings, and more than 
three times as great as the rate of growth of net earn- 
ings. 

“All taxes have been rising in the United States, but 
railway taxes have run ahead of the general trend. 
From 1890 to 1928 railway taxes increased 1,220 per 
cent, while taxes other than those paid by the railways 
increased 952 per cent. The railway tax growth was 
more than one-fourth greater than that of the tax bill 
of other industries and individuals combined. 

“By the close of 1929, railway taxes in the United 
States had mounted to a larger annual aggregate than 
ever before. Railway taxes were greater, in actual dol- 
lars, in that year than in any corresponding period in 
history. Railway taxation in 1929 absorbed 6.32 cents 
of each gross dollar received by the railways from 
transportation operations. 

“Not only was railway taxation in 1929 the greatest 
in amount ever recorded, but it came close to absorbing 
the greatest proportion of railway gross earnings. The 
ratio of 6.32 cents of taxes for each dollar of gross 
earnings in 1929 was only slightly below the correspond- 
ing average of 6.37 cents for 1928, and was greater than 
in any year except 1928 alone. 

“Considered in relation to net earnings, railway taxes 
in 1929 absorbed 22.35 cents of each dollar of net earn- 
ings. 

“Railway taxes represent a contribution to govern- 
mental expenditures, and to various government activi- 
ties, such as education, police and public protection, the 
construction and maintenance of highways and water- 
ways. 

“Between 1911 and 1929, cash dividends paid to the 
stockholders of Class I railways increased 23 per cent. 
During that same period of 18 years, the taxes paid 
by the railways of Class I increased 302 per cent. That 
is, railway owners, operating a regulated public serv- 
ice industry, and assuming in addition the risks of gen- 
eral business, received only a 23 per cent increase in 
their own compensation, compared to an increase of 
302 per cent in the amounts their business paid in taxes. 

“The ratio of railway taxes to gross earnings has 
shown a generally upward trend for many years, par- 
ticularly during the past nine years. This ratio in- 
creased nearly two cents per dollar from 1920 to 1929. 
When it is considered that railway gross earnings ex- 
ceed six billion dollars per year, it is clear that every 
additional tax levy equivalent to one cent for each of 
those dollars means a tax increase of more than $60,- 
000,000 per year, while an addition of two cents doubles 
that amount to more than $120,000,000. 

“This is a large increase. So is the tax aggregate 
a large one, so large that it is difficult for the mind to 
visualize it. Perhaps it may better be realized when it 
is stated that the total railway tax ‘bill of $420,000,000 
for 1929 was equivalent to a payment of $1,150,000 
every day, $47,945 every hour of every day, or $13.32 
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every second of every hour, day and night, Sundays 
and holidays, through the whole 365 days of that year. 

“Nearly one-fourth of the property, activities, and 
traffic of the railways in 1929 were devoted to produc- 
ing net earnings sufficient to pay the tax on railway 
property as a whole. That is, 54,000 miles of line with 
372,000 employees, 13,300 locomotives, 521,000 freighi 
train cats, 12,000 passenger train cars, and other rail- 
way facilities were engaged in producing enough net 
earnings to enable the carriers to meet their taxation 
requirements. Considered from another angle, the rail- 
roads had to transport 100 billion tons of freight one 
mile and 7 billion passengers one mile in order to derive 
net revenues sufficient to meet their tax requirements. 

“State and local taxes paid by the railways have in- 
creased and are increasing more rapidly than their fed- 
eral taxes. During the six-year period from 1923 to 
1929, the taxes paid to states and other local jurisdic- 
tions have shown steady increase year by year, the total 
increase during the period being more than 20 per cent. 
Federal income tax rates are now lower than they were 
in 1923, but the Federal tax bill of the railways in 1929 
was 16 per cent greater than in 1923. 

“The tide of railway taxes continues to rise, and the 
annual aggregate has shown little sign of a downward 
turn. The earlier months of 1930 brought a slight re- 
cession in amount, but not in the ratio to gross or net 
earnings. This decline in the aggregate in 1930 is prob- 
ably a temporary check, which may soon be offset by 
later increases. 

“In respect to the growing tax burden, the railway in- 
dustry and other industries have much in common; the 
tax problem is common to all commercial activities, to 
the farmer, to the land owner, and to all income pro- 
ducers. 

“But the railways operate a publicly regulated indus- 
try. Economic laws do not apply in all respects so 
freely to them as to other industries. The price they 
charge for their product—transportation—is closely 
regulated by public authority. Generally speaking, they 
cannot adjust their rate structure quickly to fluctua- 
tions in cost of operation, such as wages or tax rates, 
prices of supplies, and the like. For this reason, the 
steady rise in their tax bill brings to the railway indus- 
try an economic problem all its own, which demands 
serious attention and study. 

“In the final analysis, this problem is an individual 
one, each railway company being confronted with spe- 
cial and local conditions which it must meet in its own 
territory. So far as federal taxes are concerned, rail- 
way corporations are taxed on the same basis as other 
corporations, although even here special conditions of- 
ten call for special treatment. In the field of local 
taxation, however, where the bulk of the railway tax 
is raised and where the complex question of property 
appraisals and valuations plays an important role, in- 
telligent study and application of sound economic poli- 
cies is of prime importance.” 





AN INTERESTING FEATURE of the order for four electric loco- 
motives recently placed with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company by the Chilean State Railways is the 
fact that fina: negotiations were carried out and the order given 
by telephone from Santiago, Chile, to New York. 


THE Union PACIFIc announces the completion of the Zion- 
Mount Carmel highway which will save tourists many miles of 
distance in .going to Zion, Grand Canyon and Bryce ‘Canyon 
national parks. This highway, which has cost about $2,000,000 
is 24 miles long and includes one tunnel over a mile in length. 
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November Accidents 
[oc train accidents investigated by the Bureau 


of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion in the month of November, 1929, numbered 
nine; 8 collisions and 1 derailment. Following are 
abstracts of the reports on these accidents: 


Toledo Terminal, Tower K, Toledo, Ohio, November 
8, 3:38 am.—An eastbound Toledo Terminal transfer 
freight, moving at low speed, ran into the rear of a 
preceding freight of the Pennsylvania which had been 
stopped by a signal, and the conductor of the Penn- 
sylvania train was killed; the flagman was injured. 
The blame is placed on the Toledo Terminal train for 
running within yard limits not under control. There 
are no regular passenger trains on this part of the 
line and the report contains a long discussion about 
ambiguous flagging rules and uncertain practice in 
flagging. The company is called upon to see that there 
shall be one uniform understanding of the rules by 
all employees “of whatever road” operating over this 
railroad. 


St. Louis-San Francisco, Fickinger, Ark., November 
11.—Southbound passenger train No. 103, moving at 
about 15 miles an hour, or slower, on a side track, 
collided with freight cars standing there, and 17 per- 
sons were injured. The train had entered the siding 
to meet northbound train No. 104. It was moving on 
a curve of three degrees to the left and the fireman 
is held at fault for not keeping a good lookout. It 
was the practice to’ notify trains when such sidings 
were blocked and the report calls attention to the 
neglect of operators and dispatchers in not doing this. 
The information came in when one dispatcher was 
relieving another and the report says there ought to 
have been better team work in the dispatcher’s office. 


Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, November 12, 1 :20 
a.m.—Westbound first-class express train No. 91, con- 
sisting of a locomotive, 19 express cars and a caboose, 
moving on track No. 17, collided with a switching 
train on track No. 4 which had moved a very short 
distance beyond the fouling point and obstructed track 
17. The enginersan of the switching train was killed. 
Why he had not stopped soon enough is unexplained. 
The engineman of No. 91 is also held at fault for not 
running under proper control while traveling on a 
yard track. His headlight was dimmed and he did 
not see the switching train. 


Great Northern, Elk Park, Mont., November 12, 
7 :38 p.m.—Westbound passenger train No. 237, mov- 
ing at about 25 miles an hour, collided with eastbound 
locomotive No. 1968, moving backward; the fireman 
of 1968 was killed and 26 passengers and other persons 
were injured. The light locomotive, used for helping 
trains on the grade, had encroached on the time of 
the passenger train without right; either because the 
engineman’s watch was wrong or it was mis-read by 
him. Had a block signal system been in service, this 
accident would not have occurred, says the report. 


Great Northern, Willmar, Minn., November 15, 3:22 
a.m.—Eastbound passenger train No. 52 of the Third 
Subdivision, approaching the junction with the Second 
Subdivision, was not stopped until after the locomotive 
fouled the Second Subdivision main track; and it was 
struck by passenger train No. 10 of the Second Sub- 
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division and the locomotive of 52 was overturned. 
The engineman having been killed it was impossible to 
say why he did not stop clear of the switch. His 
engine set an automatic signal against train No. 10, but 
not in season to stop it. 


Baltimore & Ohio, and Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisviile, Roachdale, Ind., November 15.—Eastbound 
passenger train No. 49 of the Baltimore & Ohio, mov- 
ing slowly over the crossing of the C. I. & L. (Monon 
route) was run into at the side by a northbound freight 
of the C. I. & L., moving very slowly. The tracks 
at the crossing lie at right angles to each other. The 
cafe car in the B. & O. train was overturned and badly 
damaged and four passengers and five employees in 
this car were injured. The engineman of the freight 
had failed properly to control his speed. The inspector 
finds that the brake equipment of this freight train was 
adequate and no unusual conditions were present. 
This crossing has no interlocked signals, the only 
signal being a crossing gate which may be swung first 
across one road and then across the other. The line 
of the C. I. & L. has automatic block signals, but at 
the crossing there is a dead section in the track and 
the obstruction of the crossing by the B. & O. train has 
no effect on the automatic signals. If, says the report, 
the crossing gate had been connected with the signal 
system so as to display stop indications, it is possible 
that the engineman would have realized his danger 
sooner. 


Central of New Jersey, Treichler, Pa., November 23, 
5:56 a.m.—A long eastbound freight train, CU-2, mov- 
ing slowly out of a side track, immediately following 
passenger train No. 102, was run into, at the side, near 
the front end, by another long freight train, traveling 
in’ the same direction and still moving at about 30 
miles an hour; and two trainmen were injured. The 
switch at which train CU-2 left the siding is a spring 
switch and the train had started out without changing 
the switch stand. This resulted in the main track 
being fouled a few seconds before the automatic signal, 
which should have stopped the oncoming freight on the 
main line, had moved to the stop position; that is to 
say, the second train received no stop signal until after 
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it had got within a few hundred feet of the point of 
danger. The conductor of train CU-2 was on the 
locomotive, and both he. and the engineman are held 
responsible for not having provided adequate flag pro- 
tection before moving out of the side track. The train 
dispatcher had given permission by telephone for the 
freight to move out of the side track immediately 
following the passenger train, thinking that the other 
freight would not reach that point before 6:02 or 6:04. 
The flagman of CU-2, in the caboose, had done nothing 
to signal the other freight because he did not hear the 
whistle signal of his own locomotive which indicated 
that the train was about to start. 


Colorado & Southern, Garcia, N. M., November 24.— 
A southbound freight train consisting of locomotive, 
43 cars and a caboose, moving at between 15 and 35 
miles an hour, was derailed on a curve of five degrees 
and 19 cars were badly wrecked. The fireman was 
killed and one other employee was injured. The in- 
spector holds that the speed limit of 20 miles an hour 
had been exceeded, and probably greatly exceeded. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, Sibley, 
Iowa, November 30, 8:20 p.m.—Eastbound freight 
train No. 20, passing Sibley without having a train 
order which had been sent to that point for it, collided 
with westbound freight train No. 19, both trains mov- 
ing at good speed. The locomotives and several cars 
were wrecked and the engineman and one brakeman 
of No. 19 were killed; four employees were injured. 
The signalman at Sibley had mislaid the order, Form 
31, having it covered by other papers, and he delivered 
to the train another order, Form 19, forgetting that 
the first-mentioned order was on his desk. He de- 
livered to No. 20 a caution card but without properly 
entering on the card the numbers of certain train 
orders. Investigation showed that caution cards not 
properly filled out had often been issued. Conductors 
and enginemen had been careless in accepting these 
irregular crders and in this case the dispatcher ought 
to have refrained from authorizing the issuance of 
the caution card until the order outstanding at Sibley 
had been signed for. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R uly 5, which included a holiday, amounted to 
92,141 cars, a decrease of 119,002 cars as com- 

pared with the corresponding week of last year and a 
decrease of 58,806 cars as compared with 1928. All 
classes of commodities showed reductions as compared 
with last year and all except grain and. grain products 
showed reductions as compared with 1928. Also all 
districts reported reductions as compared with both 
years. The summary as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, July 5, 1930 
1930 19 

















Districts 29 1928 
eee RR ee oT Cree Cre 173,328 202,160 192,411 
ME, Voce cece uses sesexns 161,416 194,379 172,379 
DEE. “secu cckewens-nomeeus 41,930 46,555 44,204 
IS, base ecb Kicceaesie valbene 105,275 118,932 118,925 
NN EE Tre 122.695 143,366 126,301 
ee a re ane 122,837 136,294 125,233 
rrr ore te rere 64,660 69,457 71,494 
Total Western Districts ........ 310,192 349,117 323,028 
Total BE TOGGS cin cccsccasccss 792,141 911,143 850,947 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ...... 48.204 52,524 43,289 
Rive Steck occcsa. aaa aa ihe Nei 16,694 20,283 20,256 
ERS ee er ee 109,729 120,133 114,971 
MOMEENE. “ccgrapiatsvetac:wsarerdeteiaielwiee nies 555 11,884 9,058 
SE errr 36,173 50,116 47,443 

ee aia th ig 64s eiwlere wit ae. G Waren 56,033 66,789 57,018 
OE ON i re re 204,837 224,368 221,508 
DEE daarias sabeDeneine 311,916 365,046 337,134 
July 5 792,141 911,.-+3 850,947 
June 936,848 1,096,569 1,003,699 
une 920,859 1,069,874 87,360 
une 926,093 1,069,670 1,002,813 
une 935,647 1,055,768 95,570 

Cumulative total, 27 weeks.. 23,999,447 26,528,096 25,312,720 


The freight car surplus for the week ended June 30 
averaged 465,464 cars, including 246,622 box cars, 
163,396 coal cars, 28,458 stock cars and 13,901 refriger- 
ator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada ha 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended July 5 totaled 55,015 cars, a decrease of 
8,043 cars from. the previous week and a decrease ol 
8,609 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
OE AS Rees ere 55,015 28,256 
ek eee eee 63,058 30,101 
a Te Be ra 63,830 30,918 
Sa eee 63,624 36,232 
Cumulative’ Totals for Canada 
SL. gS Ere re 1,583,728 950,761 
ae Be SE ais vee sie e eteoe cower ees 1,770,184 1,144,778 
Oe SS ee tT 1,724)121 1,057,408 
24 
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EMPLOYEES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA, under the recent offer of 
stock made to them by the directors of the company, handed 
in subscriptions for over 500,000 shares, or for about 50 per 
cent more than the total number provided by the offer. 


“RogpoT OF THE Ralits” is the name given by the Baltimore 
& Ohio to its automatic train control, and a circular has been 
issued reminding the public that this refinement in safeguards 
is in use on the company’s line between Philadelphia and 
Washington, 127 miles; and that this installation has cost 
$412,000. “Safety above everything else,” it is pointed out, 
has long been the watchword of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
this additional means of keeping up that ideal costs the com- 
pany $85,000 a year. 


RAILWAY AGE 
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Looking Backward 











Fifty Years Ago 


The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific [now the Wabash] on 
July 25 will place in operation a fast passenger train which 
will cover the distance between St. Louis, Mo., and Omaha, 
Neb., in 14 hours. The schedule time between those two 
cities is now about 20 hours and the distance is 412 miles. — 
Railway Age, July 22, 1880. 


The Chicago & North Western is rapidly pushing a line 
toward the Black Hills of Dakota: In June of last year a 
corps of engineers were started in the field west of Tracy, 
Minn., 530 miles northwest of Chicago. Today it has finished 
and is operating 140 miles west of that point to Huron, Dakota, 
with the expectation of early completion to Fort Pierre, on 
the right bank of the Missouri river, about 120 miles beyond 
Huron. The new town on the east bank of the Missouri, 
Pierre, has been built on land orginally purchased and laid 
out by the North Western.—Railway Age, July 22, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Esquimalt & Nanaimo, which was recently purchased 
by the Canadian Pacific, has been formally taken over by 
the latter company. As a result of the transfer a million and 
a half acres are added to the land holdings of the Canadian 
Pacific—Railway and Engineering Review, July 22, 1905. 


The Michigan Central has brought suit against the State of 
Michigan for $6,000,000 damages alleged to have been sus- 
tained by the repeal of the company’s special charter in 1900. 
The railroad complained that the increased taxes levied against 
it by the state through repeal of the charter were equivalent 
to the taking of property without due process of law.—Railway 
Age, July 21, 1905. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has placed in service 
two ten-coupled switching locomotives, which, with the ex- 
ception of a Mallet of the Baltimore & Ohio and a number 
of Shay geared locomotives, are the heaviest on driving wheels 
of any locomotives in existence. These locomotives will be 
used in gravity yards to drill cars over the humps and have 
a maximum tractive effort of 55,352 lb., bearing a ratio to 
adhesive weight of 1 to 48—Railway Age, July 21, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


As a result of a hearing held before it on July 8, 9 and 10, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on July 13 issued a 
service order extending the priority of use of open-top cars 
for bituminous coal loading east of the Mississippi river until 
August 20" To meet the complaints of steel and ore shippers 
the new order excludes flat bottom gondola cars with sides 
less than 36 in. in height. It was also provided that an em- 
bargo shall be placed against the consignment of open-top 
cars to any consignee who fails or refuses to unload coal cars 
within 24 hours.—Railway Age, July 16, 1920. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has been purchased by 
Henry Ford of Detroit, Mich., and the control of the road 
was taken over by him on July 9. The purchase price was 
$5,000,000, subject to $1,800,000 of first mortgage and car trust 
bonds. The Ford interests, in announcing the purchase, said: 

“Mr. Ford, for some time past, has been devoting much of 
his time to a fundamental study of the engineering and me- 
chanical problems involved in railroading, and, with the large 
means at his disposal and his own genius along lines of large 
production, interesting developments may well be looked for.” 
—Railway Age, July 16, 1920. 
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Railroading and College Men 


SoLpIeRS FIELD 
Boston, MAssacHUSETTS. 


To THE Epitor: 

I am in agreement with by far the greater part of Mr. 
Gormley’s able article, in your June 21 issue on railroading 
as a career for college men, although I still believe that the 
factors which favor a system of some kind, cadet or other- 
wise, have more weight than the factors which condemn it. 
Unfortunately Mr. Gormley missed an important part of the 
plan I proposed before the New York Railroad Club, February 
18, 1927. My suggestion was that the cadet corps should 
be divided in fairly equal proportions between college men 
then taken into service and eligible non-college men already 
in the service and, further, that vacancies in official positions 
be filled in approximately equal proportions from cadet course 
graduates and eligible men who were without that special 
training but who under the usual procedure would be con- 
sidered. Mr. Gormley overlooked the second proviso. The 
college men recruited for the cadet course would be but one- 
half of the cadet corps and but one-quarter of those eventually 
chosen for official positions. Discrimination or preferment 
to that small group it may be, but not in the degree indicated 
by Mr. Gormley. ; 

Whether the responsibility for the situation rests with the 
young men themselves or with the railroad management the 
fact is that ambitious young men, attracted to railroad work 
by its interesting features, are keeping out of it because of 
the clear prospect of slow advancement and. a belief, that may 
or may not be well founded, that most railroad officers look 
upon college training with suspicion. In nearly every case 
‘ when a young man comes to me to talk over the possibilities 
in the railroad field he begins with the statement, “Railroading 
appeals to me but all of my friends and advisors warn me 
strongly to shy away from) it.” ‘ 

The record of railroad management since the war speaks 
volumes on the ability and resourcefulness of railroad officers. 
On frequent occasions I have paid warm tribute to their 
achievements. It is true, nevertheless, that achievement in 
even greater degree is shown in other lines of corporate activity 
and my observation is that the corporations which have a 
definite policy in the matter. of recruiting regularly each year 
a small number of the most promising graduates are numbered 
among the group of outstanding business enterprises. They 
would not continue that policy unless its wisdom had been 
demonstrated by experience. 

It may be true, as Mr. Gormley states, that “railroads have 
for a number of years been increasingly particular as to the 
class of men taken into service,” but in my opinion there is 
need for much greater care in selection than is now practiced 
in the typical case. 

WiuuiaM J. CUNNINGHAM, 


Professor of Transportation, Harvard Graduate 
School of. Business Administration. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest.to Railroaders 


(Compiled by. Elizabeth O. Cullen, Reference Librarian, 


Bureau of Railway Economics, 


Washington, D. C.) 
Books and Pamphlets 


The A BC of Railroad Consolidations, by Milton W. Harri- 
son. Appendices include list of railroad affiliations approved 
and authorized by the Commission since 1920, list of railroads 
with their present affiliations, and a list showing allocation by 
the Commission in the consolidation decision. 59 p. Pub. by 
National Association of Owners of Railroad and Public Utility 
Securities, Inc., New York City. Apply. 


eames 


A Brief Survey of Railway Taxation. Includes “Railway 
taxes compared with the general trend of taxation in the 
United States, 1890 to 1928,” “Statistics of railway taxes, 1911- 
1929,” ratios of taxes to railway property investment, railway 
gross earnings, and railway net earnings, 1911-1929, classifica- 
tion of railway taxes, taxes in the United States and Canada, 
and discussion of taxation trends. Bulletin, Special Series 
No. 54. 28 p. Pub. by Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Apply. 

Economics of World Peace, edited by Thorsten Sellin and 
Donald Young. Especially Part II “International Transporta- 
tion and Communication” p. 25-52, and the discussions of 
transportation in the appendix “Economic tendencies affecting 
the peace of the world” by Professors J. Bonn of Berlin, and 
André Siegfried of Paris, p. 192-222, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for July 1930. 324 
p. Pub. by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Penna., $2. 


Personenkraftwagen, Kraftomnibus wnd Lastkraftwagen in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, by Emil Merkert. A 
study and evaluation of the effect on American living of the 
extensive use of motor cars, motor coaches and motor trucks, 
with some reference to the special effect on railroads and on 
highway development. The author is a keen and sympathetic 
observer and in preparing for this study spent two years in 
this country, part of the time consulting authorities and the 
rest of it literally “out on the road.” 356 p. Illustrations. 
Pub. by Julius Springer, Berlin, Germany, RM 29.50. 


Studies in Securities 1930—Fourth Issue. “Securities even 
as humans have character to those who know them. In such 
brief reviews of large companies naturally only the outstanding 
points in their past histories and current positions can be 
touched on, and thus we have chosen to present only what 
appear to us as the accomplishments in the past and evidences 
in the present which enable one to judge the character of 
their securities.” Foreword. Twenty-one railroads and the 
Pullman Company are included. 135 p. Pub. by Jas. H. 
Oliphant & Co., New York City. Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


International Container Competition—Contest at Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. “The problem is to 
find the most practical method of through transport of goods 
by sea, rail and highway, with a view to suppressing as far 
as possible costs of packing, storage and sorting and to enable 
goods to be carried from the place of production to the place 
of consumption in the most rapid and economical manner.” 
Packing-Shipping, July 1930, p. 25-26. 


Railroad Consolidations and Railroad Employees, by W. Jett 
Lauck. “An acceptable procedure for consolidation” p. 4. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Mag- 
azine, July 1930, p. 3-5. 


Railroad Problem Solution Seen in Adaptation of Rail-Plane, 
by H. H. Sheldon. “Monorail system constructed over present 
roadways would double train facilities at moderate cost and 
provide means of high speed transportation.” “The feature 
exhibit at the Transport Congress to be held in Glasgow this 
month will be the new rail-plane, invented by the Scotch 
engineer George Bennie.” New York Herald-Tribune, July 
6, 1930, Section 4, p. 1. (Illustrated). 


Roads Surpass Pledge to Hoover, by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee. 
“At the National Business Survey Conference of December 
5, 1929, the railways made a definite forecast as to their 
capital program for 1930, and as to their capital expenditures 
for the first two quarters of the present year. * * * Returns for 
the first quarter of 1930 are now available, and show that 
the railways thus far this year have more than fulfilled ex- 
pectations.” Savings Bank Journal, July 1930, p. 7-8. 
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Odds and Ends 








Pullman Recognizes the Medical Fraternity 


The two new composite Pullman cars for invalids on the 
North Western’s Rochester-Minnesota Special between Chicago 
and Mankato, Minn., have been named for an eminent English 
and an American physician. The Englishman, Joseph Lister, 
is noted for his introduction in 1860 of the antiseptic system 
of treatment called “listerism.” Ephraim McDowell, a Virgin- 
ian of the early nineteenth century, is known as the father of 
ovariotomy. 


A Platform for Eternity 


Under the above heading a German magazine, according 
to the Railway Gazette; recently published an item concerning 
a man who collapsed and died just as he was about to step 
into a train at a Silesian railway station. His widow applied 
to the State Railways Administration for a refundment of the 
money paid for the unused ticket. The railway refunded 
the money—less ten pfennigs (two cents) charged for her 
husband’s use of the platform. 


Katy Champion 


H. E. McGee, recently elected executive vice-president of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, is not merely an outstanding 
railroader. Only a few years ago, he took up golf for the 
first time. With the thoroughness which characterizes all 
his undertakings, Mr. McGee was soon playing an extremely 
good game, so good, in fact, that he recently won the M-K-T 
championship. His opponent in the finals was the redoubt- 
able Walter Walthall, executive general agent at San An- 
tonio, and one of the foremost golfers in Texas. 


An Artistic Railroader 


R. C. Bonebrake, locomotive painter on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Goodland, Kan., is a self-educated artist 
as well. He has fitted up one room of his home as a studio 
and spends much of his spare time there painting accurate scale 
pictures of Rock Island locomotives. His latest accomplish- 
ment is a picture of a Rock Island 5000-class locomotive, 
painted on linen from a small photograph of the actual loco- 
motive. With a scale of one inch to a foot, the size of the 
locomotive in the painting is 6 ft. 434 in. by 14 in. 


Another Railroad Beauty 


PapucaH, Ky. 
To THE EpIToR: 


In a recent issue there was an item regarding Miss Ethel 
McFadden, daughter of Eugene McFadden, engine carpenter 
for the Louisville & Nashville, representing “Miss Tennessee” 
in the National Bathing Beauty contest at Miami. Miss Irene 
Doyle of Paducah, who was “Miss Kentucky” in this same 
contest, is the attractive daughter of John W. Doyle, conductor 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

ELenorA Moss, 


_Accounting Department, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 


French Passenger Service 


The various French railways operate some excellent and 
fast through trains. The new train, inaugurated on May 1, 
between Paris and Liége, Belgium, for example, is probably 
the world’s fastest. It makes the 467-kilometer run in 
four hours, an average of 116.75 kilometers, or about 73 
miles an hour. There is one thing, however, in which the 
French trains are lacking, and that is adequate provision for 
smokers. This despite the fact that the percentage of men 
and women smokers is probably higher in France than in 
the United States. Only one small compartment is provided 
in each car for smokers, the rest of the lovers of nicotine 
being required to stand in the narrow corridor to indulge 
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in their habit. The result is that these corridors are usually 
jammed with people. This, coupled with the fact that French 
passengers wander up and down the length of the train at 
frequent intervals for no apparent reason, creates a con- 
siderable traffic problem in the corridors. The conductor, 
or passengers going to or coming from the diner, literally 
have to fight their way through the jam. Everyone is cheer- 
ful and good-tempered about it, but it is a nuisance, none-the- 
less. 

Another extremely noticeable thing is the difference be- 
tween the character and the appearance of French conductors. 
Takén as a whole, they are extremely good-tempered and 
efficient. They are polite and attentive, and patient with 
those who do not speak the language. These good points, 
though, are offset by their appearance. Their uniforms are 
old and dirty, usually with buttons missing. Most of them 
have two or three days stubble of beard on their faces and 
their hands are seldom clean. If only they paid some atten- 
tion to their appearance, they would be among the most 
efficient in the world, for they have a positive genius for 
courtesy; but their unkempt condition spoils the otherwise 
excellent effect. 


An Old Water Tank 


One of the last of the wood and stone water tanks on 
Canadian railways, this structure which stood at Fredericton 
Junction, N. B., on the Canadian Pacific was recently dis- 
mantled to permit the erection of a new steel and concrete 





tank. The old tank, built in 1898, was of cedar on a sub- 
structure of stone and had a capacity of 40,000 gal. A tank 
similar to the one pictured here still stands at Harvey, N. B., 
and is now the only one remaining on the Canadian Pacific. 
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A 62-Cér Strawberry Train onthe 


THe New York Rarroap Cuivus will 
hold its annual golf tournament at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., on August 12. 


THE HEADQUARTERS of the engineering 
department of the Seaboard Air Line, 
now located in Savannah, Ga., will be 
moved to Norfolk, Va., about August 1. 


THE GENERAL OFFICES of the Boston & 
Maine which, for the past four years, have 
been located at Lechmere square, have now 
been moved back to Causeway street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. These office forces, numbering 
about 1,300 persons, are now settled on the 
eighth, ninth and tenth floors of the new 
North Station building. 


THE ALtToona, Pa. sHops of the Penn- 
sylvania are to be closed during the week 
beginning July 28, as a result of an 
arrangement by which all lay-off days 
for July have been consolidated, so far 
as practicable, during that week. In 
preparation for this lay-off, ‘ working 
schedules have been rearranged so that 
the required output will be obtained dir- 
ing the preceding days of the month. 


P. & S. Begins New Year 


Preparations for the work of the Pur- 
chases and Stores division, A.R.A., 
have begun for the year 1930-1931. with 
the appointment of G. E. Scott, pur- 
chasing agent of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, as chairman of the Committee 
on Committee Programs. The assign- 
ment of committee work and the selec- 
tion of other committee members is al- 
ready well under way. 


Wage Statistics for April and 
May 


Class I railways reported to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 1,572,566 employees as of the middle 
of the month of April. The total com- 
pensation was $225,760,235. Compared 
with the returns for the corresponding 
month of last year this shows a de- 
crease in the total number of employees 
f 93,034, or 5.59 per cent, the total com- 
pensation shows a decrease of 6.41 per 
cent. The commission has also issued 
its preliminary statement for May show- 
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ing a total of 1,601,494 employees, a de- 
crease of 6.59 per cent as compared with 
May, 1929, and a decrease of 6.33 per 
cent as compared with May, 1928. 


Dustless Road Beds 


Oil to the amount of 530,000 gallons 
has just been spread on road beds of the 
Boston & Maine, this treatment being 
applied to all of the important lines of 
the company which are not already 
rock-ballasted. The principal lines al- 
ready rock-ballasted are those from Bos- 
ton to Portland (western route) and 
North Berwick to Portland (eastern 
route); and most of the main line from 
Boston, Mass., to Johnsonville, N. Y. 
The last named section will be com- 
pletely rock-ballasted this year. The 
oil which has just been spread covers 
about 1,000 miles of line which total in- 
cludes main passenger lines and_ the 
more heavily traveled branches. 


“Machine Age” to be Portrayed 
in Exhibit 

Under the auspices of the Museums 
of the Peaceful Arts, an exhibition de- 
picting the rise of the “machine age” 
will be held from September 12 to No- 
vember 15 in the News building, 220 East 
Forty-Second street, New York. The 
exhibit will be divided into three periods, 
representing respectively machine de- 
velopments up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the period from that 
time to about 1900, and developments 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The main objectives of the ex- 
hibition will be to present the physical 
agencies of the machine age, the most 
significant industrial advances which these 
have brought about and the social and 
economic significance of these technologi- 
cal improvements. 


Grade Crossing Elimination in 
New York State 


A total of 932 proceedings, involving 
the elimination of 1,561 railroad grade 
crossings in New York state, outside of 
New York city, have been started by 
the Public Service Commission of New 
York since the elimination of such cross- 
ings was begun under the present law, 
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by which the railroad pays 50 per cent 
of the cost of elimination, the state, 49 
per cent, and the county or municipality 
in which the crossing is located, 1 per 
cent. A report of the work up to July 
1 of this year shows that the commis- 
sion has held a total of 2,355 hearings 
on grade crossing cases; has approved 
the completed work in 417 projects in- 


-volving the elimination of 540 crossings, 


and has issued 453 additional orders for 
the elimination of 792 more crossings, on 
which work, estimated to cost more than 
$108,000,000, is in progress or about to 
begin. 


Tank Car Braking Power 
Adjustment 


A circular No. D.V.-697, recently issued 
by the American Railway Association, Me- 
chanical Division, calls attention to the 
generally improved condition of brake 
power on existing tank cars and states 
that, owing to the fact that Section H of 
Interchange Rule 3, has been adopted 
covering brake power for all freight cars, 
the provision of circular S-3-2, issued 
May 15, 1919, covering the adjustment of 
brake power on existing tank cars is ab- 
rogated. The circular further states that 
the brake power,on existing tank cars 
should be made to conform to the stand- 
ard adopted in 1924 on all cars built new 
and on cars rebuilt after March 1, 1925, 
in accordance with the provision of Sec- 
tion H of Interchange Rule 3. 


New York Railroad Club Annual 
Outing 

The New York Railroad Club held 
its annual outing on July 10, and about 
620 members and their guests were pres- 
ent, the steamer “Alexander Hamilton” 
of the Hudson River Day Line having 
been chartered for the occasion. 

The steamer left pier 81 at the foot of 
West Forty-Second street, New York, 
at 1 p.m. and from that time until dusk 
cruised continuously on the Hudson 
river. No landing was made from the 
time the boat sailed until she docked 
at 9:30 pm. <A buffet luncheon was 
served and:a dinner at 6:30 p.m. 

The entertainments provided for the 
visitors were many and varied including 
deck sports; and for golf enthusiasts 
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there was an outdoor obstacle golf game 
of pitch and putt; while long drivers 
were invited to show their prowess on 


the golf driv-o-meter. 
included ring toss, Bristle target prac- 
tice, deck and shuffle board, cane toss, 
a kiddy-kar race, a horse race conducted 
on the pari-mutual system, cards, etc., 
the order of the day being to round up 
one’s own party and play as one pleased. 


Other 


games 





with 


their 
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Music was furnished by the 
Comet Band from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
by courtesy of the Central of New Jer- 
sey, which band throughout the cruise 
furnished lively tunes and added color 
dashing blue 
Frank Hedley, president of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit, acted as master 
of ceremonies and song leader. 

Among the winners of the prizes 


uniforms. 


Blue 


Vreeland, 


chairman, 
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consisting of golf bags, traveling kits, 
clocks, canes, etc., were: 
Galloway, vice-president B. & O.; H. H. 
executive commit- 
tee, New York Railroad Club; C. C. 
Hubbell, purchasing agent of the D. L. 
& W.; W. C. Gove, Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan-Transit; George Le Boutillier, vice- 


George W. 


president, Long Island and the Penn- 
stationmaster, 


sylvania; 


James 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 172 Steam Railways, Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies. 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1930 AND 1929 


Item 


Average number of miles 
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@ Includes $2,864,547 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


back mail pay. 





United States 
Y 

1930 1929 
242,413.07 242,352.02 
$354,326,129 $412,769,529 
a 60,405,593 b 68,906,502 
9,323,851 ¢ 11,663,135 
12,221,290 14,466,932 
15,698,358 18,407,002 
10,375,977 11,692,397 
1,214,834 1,031,144 
435,952 328,246 
463,130,080 538,608,395 
70,758,344 80,247,425 
90,500,738 104,038,796 
11,300,049 11,372,437 
159,565,465 175,778,030 
4,424,355 4,752,026 
16,426,603 16,507,868 
1,195,211 1,168,141 
351,780,343 391,528,441 
111,349,737 147,079,954 
31,210,388 33,934,807 
84,454 94,047 
80,054,895 113,051,100 
8.312,466 7,561,347 
2,568,706 1,912,194 
69,173,723 103,577,559 
75.90 72.69 


242,465.07 


$1,710,592,168 


€ 313,498,069 
46,400,049 
50,541,997 
74,505,273 
47,051,571 

5,526,875 
1,681,732 


2,246,434,270 
308,748,223 
460,719,540 
55,264,458 
813,798,042 


22,798,754 
82,345,178 


507,918,716 
149,690,334 
446,388 
357,781,994 
39,386,674 
10,735,777 
307,659,543 
77.39 


mately $4,351,355 back mail pay. 


242,279.85 


1,126,608 
5,167,637 
1,610,203 


4,544,197 


1,866,995,431 


667,932,734 
162,544,884 
494,440 
504,893,410 
37,827,627 
10,048,539 
457,017,244 


73.65 


Eastern District 


1930 
60,218.67 
$158,187 ,008 
33,556,202 
3,637,748 
5,410,190 
9,427,751 
5,445,902 
451,987 
199,566 


215,917,222 


28,737,982 
42,136,075 
4,243,476 
75,631,843 
2,138,062 
7,089,186 
216,782 
159,759,842 
56,157,380 
13,795,336 
27,921 
42,334,123 
4,179,023 
1,397,565 
36,757,535 
73.99 


60,239.82 


$749,588,622 
168,742,639 
17,691,125 
22,713,622 
42,991,107 
24,597,854 
1,835,930 
516,014 


1,027,644,885 
126,297,141 
213,929,548 
21,173,726 
384,560,903 
10,856,281 
36,004,510 
978,988 
791,843,121 
235,801,764 
61,199,857 
188,831 
174,413,076 
20,108,217 
5,406,727 
148,898,132 


77.05 


b Includes $3,236,263 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


é Includes $15,227,982 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. f Includes $16,327,014 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
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1929 
60,083.10 
$185,288,695 


351,465 
88,422 


250,758,991 


32,730,704 
49,456,570 
4,249,662 
83,885,541 
2,179,415 
7,165,183 
273,385 
179,393,690 


71,365,301 


15,053,824 


26,018 
56,285,459 


4,196,748 
937,179 


51,151,532 


71.54 
FOR FIVE MONTHS ENDED WITH MAY, 1930 AND 1929 


60,085.58 


$849,670,828 
183,054,874 
19,677,705 
27,812,951 
48,610,130 
26,443,512 
1,735,884 
410,700 


1,156,595,184 
136,326,897 
238,723,979 
19,804,704 
412,824,572 
10,919,334 
34,752,010 
957,441 
852,394,055 
304,201,129 
67,181,264 
200,070 
236,819,795 
20,411,429 
4,988,869 
211,419,497 


73.70 


Subject to revision. 


Southern District 
aitsee a 


——— 
1930 


46,097.11 
$64,603,556 
7,515,384 
1,564,510 
2,079,212 
1,073,381 
1,344,305 
219,747 
30,209 


78,369,886 


11,415,310 
16,296,429 
2,029,428 
25,811,657 
476,058 
2,758,298 
94,252 
58,692,928 
19,676,958 
5,642,963 
18,055 
14,015,940 
393,618 
271,254 
13,351,068 


74.89 


46,114.16 
$327,865,930 
47,063,951 
7,844,834 
8,290,170 
6,033,126 
7,156,616 
983,672 
164,242 


3.123.947 
13,843,609 


493,093 
301,576,851 
103,497,206 

29,702,999 
72,549 
73,721,658 
1,619,353 
1,069,860 
71,932,445 


74.45 


Western District 
— ee 





1929 
46,078.10 


$74,438,817 
8,895,826 
1,693,156 
2,580,375 
1,300,117 
1,357,878 
168,632 
36,339 


90,398,462 


13,073,836 


18,145,742 
2,092,128 

28,270,972; 

488,330: 
2,800,611 


18,981,902 


71.65 


46,105.17 


451,058,217 
63,799,412 


88,341,800 
10,119,311 
143,528,752 
3,099,388 
13,835,912 


407,998 
322,316,577 


128,741,640 


267,482 
102,793 


? 
2 
3 


97,371,365 
1,534,967 
883,059 
94,953,339 


71.46 





136,097.29 


$131,535,565 
19,334,007 
4,121,593 
4,731,888 
5,197,226 
3,585,770 
543,100 
206,177 


168,842,972 


30,605,052 


Ouniuns 


23,704,832 
39,825 
899,887 


19,065,120 


136,111.09 
3,137,616 
97,691,479 
20,864,090 
,538,205 
,481,040 
.297,101 
707,273 


1,476 


,647,260 
17,659,104 

4.259.190 
728.966 


9.28 


1929 
136,190.82 


$153,042,017 


22,953,776 
4,930,782 
5,694,348 
6,173,768 
4,348,689 

511,047 
203,485 


197,450,942 


34,442,885 
36,436,484 
5,030,647 
63,621,517 
2,084,281 
6,542,074 
797,521 
147,360,367 
50,090,575 
12,699,953 
46,903 
37,343,719 
3,082,174 
817,420 
33,444,125 


74.63 


136,089.10 


$718,579,191 
114,192,986 
22,924,962 
22,175,658 
30,526,897 
17,255,856 
2,645,488 
1,026,274 


692,284,799 
234,989,965 
64,096,138 
191,577 
170,702,250 
15,881,231 
4,176,611 
150,644,408 


74.66 


¢ Includes approximately $2,248,708 


g Includes approxi- 
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Pennsylvania; J. S. Doyle, Sr., Inter- 
borough; E. M. Herr, vice-chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and 
George F. Mand, assistant secretary, 
American Car & Foundry Company. On 
Tuesday, August 12, the Railroad Club 
will hold a golf tournament in the vicinity 
of New York. 


Central Vermont Again Collects 
Crossing Damages 

For the second time in as many 
months the Central Vermont has turned 
the tables on a careless motorist, when 
H. H. Powers, attorney for the railway, 
announced settlement out of court of 
the railway’s claim against George H. 
Smith of West Berlin, Vt., whose auto- 
mobile collided with a Central Vermont 
locomotive on a grade crossing north of 
Riverton, Vt. The railway contended 
that Mr. Smith drove his car onto the 
tracks in front of the locomotive in spite 
of the fact that bell and semaphore sig- 
nals protecting the crossing were oper- 
ating perfectly and that the locomotive 
crew had signaled the approach of the 
train by whistle and bell. Although the 
driver escaped without injuries, his 
automobile was badly damaged, while 
the cost of making minor repairs to the 
locomotive was estimated at $19.60, which 
sum has been collected by the Central 
Vermont from Mr. Smith’s insurance com- 
pany. 


Single Occupancy Sections 
Popular 


The sale of single occupancy sections 
by the Pullman Company since May 1, 
when reduced rates were placed in effect, 
has steadily increased. The latest re- 
ports, received on June 20 by the pas- 
senger department, indicate that the 
combined work of the conductors, porters 
and ticket agents has resulted in the 
sale ratio of 11 to 2 as compared with 
the same period of 1929. For the first 
20 days of May the conductors sold 1,065 
sections, while for the same number of 
days in June the total was 7,431 or nearly 
seven to one. In the same period of 
June, 1929, the sales numbered but 150. 
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For the first 20 days in May, ticket 
agents sold 6,047 sections while in the 
corresponding days in June they sold 
12,232 or about 2 to 1. A year ago the 
same days in June showed 4,200 or about 
cne-third. 

The increasing sale of single occupancy 
sections is due to the efforts of con- 
ductors, agents and porters who have 
used many inducements. One conductor 
had his porter make down sections for 
single occupancy with the uppers put 
away and as a result converted 51 sales 
of lowers into single occupancy sections 
on a trip from Chicago to Los Angeles 
and return. On another occasion he sold 
17 sections within five hours of leaving 
Chicago enroute to the coast. Another 
conductor sold 20 sections on the Erie 
Limited from Chicago to New York 
while still another sold 200 on the Motor 
City during June, one trip netting 27. 


North Western Rail-Air Service 


The Chicago & North Western, in con- 
junction with the Kohler Aviation Cor- 
poration, inaugurated on July 12 a rail-air 
service between Chicago and points in 
the Northwest to points in Michigan and 
the East. This service makes use of 
the North Western’s station on Lake 
Michigan at Milwaukee, Wis., immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Maitland airport. 
Between Chicago and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., via Milwaukee and the flight 
across Lake Michigan, the new schedule 
provides for an elapsed time of three 
hours and 25 minutes, about two hours 
shorter than the all-rail route. Between 
Minneapolis, Minn., St. Paul and Duluth 
and other points northwest of Chicago, 
it is possible to reduce the time to De- 
troit, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; New York and other eastern points 
by about three hours as compared with 
the all-rail route through Chicago. The 
change from airplane to train at Grand 
Rapids is made in close proximity to the 
Michigan Central tracks. The Kohler 


company now provides three flights daily 
between Milwaukee and Grand Rapids in 
each direction, 
Saturdays. 


with extra service on 





New Rail-Air Link Includes Train-Side Airport at Milwaukee 
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The Northern Pacific, on July 2 and 3, 
handled a 15-car train containing 10 car- 
loads of race horses from Winnipeg, 
Man., to Butte, Mont. In the train were 
175 horses with owners, jockeys and 
stable attaches, who participated in the 
annual Fourth of July race meet at Butte. 


The Chicago & Alton contemplates 
several improvements in its Chicago-St. 
Louis passenger service on July 20, in- 
cluding the establishment of a new train 
in each direction on a 7-hr. schedule and 
the placing of its Lincoln Limited and 
Prairie State Express in each direction 
on 6'%4-hr. schedules. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has taken 
over the operation of the dining cars, 
restaurants and news service which were 
formerly handled on this system by Fred 
Harvey, but will use the former Fred 
Harvey employees in all departments. It 
has also been arranged that Fred Harvey 
will continue to furnish all food supplies 
and merchandise that will be needed to 
conduct the operations. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report finding that the 
Montpelier & Wells River, the St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain, the Tallulah 
Falls, the Chicago, Springfield & St. 
Louis and the Jacksonville & Havana 
are separately operated railroads less 
than 100 miles in length and so entitled 
to the rates of mail pay prescribed for 
roads so classified in its railway mail 
pay orders. It also denied a petition of 
the Postmaster General for a rehearing 
and revision of its order classifying the 
Springfield (Vt.) Terminal as a separ- 
ately operated short line. 


The Canadian National has added 
lounge cars with a miniature gymnasium, 
an ice cream parlor, baths, barber shop, 
valet service, and orthophonic and radio 
reception entertainment to The Confed- 
eration which operates between Toronto, 
Ont., and Vancouver, B. C. The new 
car, of which 12 will be used in this 
service, is 84 ft. 7% in. long. The 
shower bath is located adjacent to the 
exercise room which contains vibratone 
and Swedish massage machines as well 
as foot and hand exercising apparatus. 
The lounge is fitted in English silver 
hardwood and has seating accommoda- 
tion for 30 passengers. The window 
panes are made of vita glass which per- 
mits the passage of ultra-violet rays of 
light. 


The New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania have added single-room sleep- 
ing cars to their service between Chi- 
cago and New: York, the cars being 
carried on the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited and the Broadway Limited. On 
July 13, the Pennsylvania added this 
type of car to the Golden Arrow which 
operates between Chicago and New 
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York and the~ Liberty -Limited which 
operates between Chicago and Wash- 
ington. 

An individual passenger occupying 
one of these rooms pays one and one- 
quarter fares plus the cost of two lower 
berths; two persons pay two railroad 
fares and for two lower berths. 


The open-platform observation cars 
originally used on the Sportsman, new 
Chesapeake & Ohio train between Mich- 
igan and Ohio cities and Virginia resorts, 
have been replaced within the past week 
by club-observation cars, in which a 
solarium, equipped with wide plate glass 
windows and eight wicker chairs, takes 
the place of the open platform. The 
cars, which are decorated in various 
shades of green, also contain a buffet, 
heavily upholstered sofas and _ chairs, 
writing desk, card and library tables and 
radio, while the forward end is occupied 
by three compartments and one drawing 
room. 


St. Louis-Mexico City Time 
Reduced 


The Missouri Pacific, in conjunction 
with the National Railways of Mexico, 
will place the southbound Sunshine 
Special on a 61-hr. schedule between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Mexico City, D. F., on 
July 20, thereby shortening the present 
schedule 9 hr. 45 min. This train will 
leave St. Louis at 6:30 p.m. as at present 
but will arrive in Mexico City at 7:30 
a.m. instead of 5:20 p.m. 


Perishable Refrigeration Being 
Studied 


A special train of 13 cars of oranges 
and 5 cars of lemons left Holden, Cal., 
on July 10 for New York, 3,316 miles, 
in charge of four representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture who 
are making the test run for the purpose 
of studying the refrigeration methods of 
perishables in transit. The train, which 
arrived at New York on July 18, was 
handled by the Southern Pacific, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Erie. During the trip the temperature 
of the cars was recorded by electric 
equipment located in a business car at- 
tached to the rear of the train. In 
addition a record of the amount of ice 
used was kept. 


Air-Rail Service Sets New 
Record 


The number of passengers using the 
48-hr. coast-to-coast air-rail route oper- 
ated by the Pennsylvania, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the T. A. T.- 
Maddux air lines during June, the final 
month in the first year of the line’s oper- 
ation, broke all previous records in the 
history of the company, Passengers 
carried in June totaled 5,688, compared 
with 5,474 for May, 1930, the highest 
previous month. Plane-miles flown in 
June were also the largest in the com- 
pany’s history, the total of 246,525 repre- 
senting a slight increase over the pre- 
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vious record of 245,129..plane-miles set 
in April of this year. 

A slight increase in air fare, effective 
June 15, has caused no decrease in pat- 
ronage, according to T. B. Clement, gen- 
eral traffic manager. 

Figures for the first complete year of 
operation show that a total of approxi- 
mately 30,000 passengers were carried 
and that plane-miles flown amounted to 
1,250,000. 


Fourth Section Relief Allowed 
on Lumber 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted authority to the transcon- 
tinental carriers and their connecting 
lines to establish or continue rates on 
lumber and other forest products from 
south Pacific coast territory to points in 
central territory lower than those to in- 
termediate points, subject to certain 
limitations, to enable circuitous lines to 
participate in the traffic to competitive 
points without breaking down or modi- 
fying certain established rate groups. 
The commission finds that the situation 
presented is a “special case’ within the 
meaning of section 4; that the destina- 
tion grouping in connection with the 
rates in issue is, so far as the record 
shows, compatible with the public inter- 
est and not in violations of sections 1 
or 3; that the preservation of this group- 
ing constitutes a sufficient reason for 
maintaining at intermediate points on 
the circuitous routes in question rates 
higher than at final destination, but not 
higher than the group rates now in ef- 
fect; and that appropriate relief should 
be granted for the purpose of continuing 
such grouping subject to the conditions 
set forth in a prior report and order, 
except the equi-distant rule. For these 
reasons the finding in the prior report 
that the only ground presented for re- 
lief in this situation is the circuity of 
the lines or routes seeking relief, is 
modified. Commissioners McManamy, 
Lee, Farrell and Tate dissented. 


North Western Features 
Excursions 


The Chicago & North Western has 
established a combination train and boat 
excursion between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to stimulate rail travel. From 
June 29 to September 1, special round 
trip excursion tickets from Chicago to 
Milwaukee and from Milwaukee to 
Chicago, providing for a return trip by 
boat, are being sold.. The special 
tickets are good going in both directions 
by rail and returning by the boats of the 
Goodrich Transit Company. These 
tickets are limited to return on the day 
of sale. 

During the last week in June and the 
first week in July, this company estab- 
lished a peak in excursion business for 
the system for the year. During the 
final week in June, 36 special camp and 
vacation parties, totaling more than 
2,900 persons, left Chicago. On June 
30, 13 parties totaling 1,681 people left 
in special trains and special cars for 
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vacation camps ‘in ‘the: Rocky ghountains, 
the North Woods and nearby lakes. 
The largest single movement of this 
period occurred on June 30 when more 
than: 300 boys left for Camp Roosevelt 
at Mercer, Wis., and 436 mothers and 
children left for a ten-day stay at 
Camp Reinberg, near Palatine, Ill. <A 
third party of 125 boys and six coun- 
selors of the United Charities Union 
League boys club left on the same day 
for a ten-day vacation at Salem, Wis. 
In addition, nine special trains in addi- 
tion to the regular trains were operated 
to Arlington Park, IIl., for horse-racing 
patrons. Seventeen excursions in and 
out of Chicago for the Fourth of July 
represented the largest movement of 
this kind this year and one of the larg- 
est excursion movements ever sched- 
uled by this railroad. Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Omaha, Duluth, Superior, Milwau- 
kee and Chicago were among the larger 
cities from which rates were offered. 


Fourth Section Relief for Pacific 
Coast Traffic 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after a reconsideration of previous re- 
ports and various applications of the 
carriers for fourth-section relief on 
traffic between San Francisco and other 
California terminals and Puget Sound 
and Columbia river ports, has issued a 
report authorizing the establishment or 
continuance of rates between those 
points lower than to intermediate points 
in order to compete with the steamship 
lines, subject to a series of conditions 
which include features of flexibility and 
the maintenance of certain differentials 
between the rail and the water rates. The 
commodity rates are to be no lower than 
to yield minimum carload revenue of 6 
mills a ton-mile where the carload mini- 
mum weight is 40,000 pounds or over, 
and 12 cents a car-mile where the car- 
load minimum weight is under 40,000 
pounds. The rate on any class or com- 
modity at any intermediate point shall 
not exceed the rate to or from the port 
by more than 100 per cent. The present 
rates at intermediate points shall not be 
increased except under certain conditions 
and shall in no case exceed the lowest 
combinatio.‘s. The port-to-port carload 
commodity rates shall not be less than 
prescribed differentials over the rates of 
the standard steamer line publishing to 
lowest rate. 

Applicants may change their terminal 
rates from time to time to bring them 
into line with any changes which may 
occur in the water rates, but in doing so 
they shall not violate any.of the con- 
ditions prescribed, except that the mini- 
mum differentials as to any class or 
commodity as. to which changes are 
made shall be applied to the lowest rates 
of the standard steamer lines, 


Railway Traffic in May 


The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads in May 
amounted to 36,576,433,000 net ton-miles, 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected Items for 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Al bany.... véweed 1930 
1929 
Boston & Maine..........1930 
1929 
N. Y., New H. & Hart...1930 
1929 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.......1930 
1929 
Del., Lack. & Western....1930 
1929 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie). ...1930 
1929 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1930 
929 
BO UE ecccevceces 1930 
1929 
Michigan Central ......... 1930 
1929 
New York Central........ 1930 
1929 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1930 
1929 
Pere Marquette ..... cena 
1929 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1930 
1929 
Wabash ..... man aawweute 1930 
1929 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1930 
1929 
ae Peer EA occccecacs 1930 
1929 
Central of New Jersey..... 1930 
929 
Chicago & Eastern IIll..... 1930 
1929 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 1930 
1929 
Oe TEE covviiccecenes 1930 
1929 
Pennsylvania System...... 1930 
1929 
ee ee 1930 
1929 
Pocahontas Region: 
_Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1930 
1929 
Norfolk & Western........ 1930 
1929 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1930 
1929 
Central of Georgia........ pean 
929 
. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1930 
929 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1930 
1929 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1930 
1929 
PE badh caste vheaewne 1930 
1929 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....1930 
1929 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1930 
1929 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1930 
1929 
Great Northern .......... 1930 
1929 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M...1930 
1929 
Northern Pacific .......... 1930 
1929 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1930 
1929 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. hy S. Fe (incl. = 
P. "& 8) ae 929 
Chicago & Alton.......... 1930 
1929 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy..... 1930 
929 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. ...1930 
1929 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1930 
1929 
Oregon Short Line........ 1930 
1929 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. .1930 
1929 
ME IE ocedavwcedven 1930 
1929 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....... 1930 
1929 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1930 
929 
Missouri Pacific ..........1930 
s 1929 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... ps 
929 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1930 
929 
Texas & Pacific..........1930 
1929 
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Train- 
miles 


173,240 
206,995 
366,480 
404,878 
454,919 
521,561 


325,461 


408, 347 
466,942 
119,960 
138,480 
751,947 
875,119 


1,702,905 
2,099,378 
767,602 
822,081 
272,320 
277,232 
217,803 
237,445 
127,568 
146,289 
46,293 
51,483 
3,690,583 
4,244,401 
604,664 
618,077 


1,154,497 
1,231,130 
770,259 
868,580 


660,353 


ee De 


MmBaWUYUMON 


— 


947, 985 


214,611 
232,371 
365,273 
436,847 
1,393,117 
1,432,032 
733,758 
881,674 
697,899 
812.057 
461,372 
494,322 


Locomotive-miles 





Princi 
a 
helper 


184,069 
218,129 
421,342 
474,726 
527,841 
596,137 


432,576 
458,956 
515,014 
610,275 
869,270 
995,223 
308,944 
389,005 
559,486 
616,776 
477,925 
609,658 
2,092,142 
2,348,975 
597,685 
679,192 
411,313 
471,200 
121,931 
140,931 
795,566 
908,449 


1,963,689 
2,370,575 
797,021 
854,144 
296,353 
299,245 
218,167 
238,334 


682, 557 


1,219,359 
1,320,457 
866,636 
981,564 


663,104 
788,711 
259,894 
290,875 
1,793,415 
2,041,042 
1,634,113 
1,794,665 
"591.011 


324,676 
772,836 
879,037 
433,328 
493,157 
727,044 
862,141 
184,491 
208,178 


1,697,266 
1,895,105 
271,826 
317,540 
1,343,141 
1,478,460 
1,358,257 
1,557,695 
266,095 
261,935 
256,521 
297,517 
1,646,773 
1,821,702 
885,989 
973,640 


224,292 
238,892 
370,521 
443,765 
1,435,445 
1,486,421 
742,073 
895,311 
701,576 


816,354 . 


461,372 
494,322 


Light 


18,001 
19,501 
56,259 
54,956 
28,683 
39,589 


46,021 
48,995 
58,932 
68,560 
65,276 
75, 248 


459, 281 
58,434 
52,152 


51,186 


27,270 
34,010 


24,761 
24,449 
84,982 

109,450 
13,060 
14,850 
30,897 
57,533 

4,567 
7,628 
44,591 
50,486 
10,055 
12,368 


76,678 
94,930 
3,377 


33,719 
46,443 


4,928 





Car-miles Cc —— 

~~ —~ Gross. Net. 
Loaded Per Excluding Revenue 
(thou- cent locomotives and non- 
sands) loaded andtenders revenue 
4,632 65.1 243,892 86,770 
5,320 67.5 270,584 98,905 
13,069 70.0 673,122 258,537 
13,985 71.5 689,926 267,969 
15,729 63.1 870,956 330,641 
37; ‘079 67.7 889,034 347,126 
10,885 63.1 667,443 312,981 
31,321 66.4 679,281 317,537 
16,089 66.5 910,925 369,113 
19,442 66.8 1,104,623 462,471 
36,708 62.2 2,191,494 851,689 
41,323 63.7 2,457,571 1,009,739 
8,899 65.1 98,444 5625 
11,075 64.6 640,731 236,962 
16,321 64.8 984,939 425,590 
18,704 64.2 1,122,645 486,844 
16,398 59.7 942,734 313,298 
22,080 61.7 1,204,089 408,077 
74,565 61.2 4,554,202 1,896,570 
85,126 60.6 5,121,025 2,122,803 
19,178 61.4 1,096,795 390,960 
22,230 63.9 1,235,619 462,149 
10,514 63.6 621,044 249,311 
12,034 62.6 714,697 303,257 
4,605 62.9 360,702 206,346 
5,057 62.6 384,880 218,530 
23,517 63.2 1,345,120 465,993 
26,249 63.4 1,507,576 552,408 
54,884 60.8 3,702,788 1,682,259 
62,964 61.3 4,194,169 1,946,947 
23,379 60.1 1,503,532 666,188 
27,026 61.0 1,726,997 773,337 
7,937 57.0 539,897 246,037 
8,172 57.9 546,595 248,780 
6,193 66.2 346,327 149,453 
6,826 66.0 395,069 168,991 
3,647 63.2 279,819 142,143 
4,326 63.9 324,399 168,988 
565 52.8 39,835 15,475 
640 53.3 43,318 16,893 
133,400 62.2 8,904,888 4,009,344 
152,140 62.7 10,227,413 4,746,003 
16,933 58.5 1,218,443 578,367 
18,032 60.9 1,217,150 587,832 
42,282 55.3 3,503,150 1,874,127 
44,402 56.3 3,594,835 1,936,653 
29,198 57.9 2,396,541 1,239,129 
33,790 59.0 2,789,184 1,500,406 
16,955 65.4 899,599 334,667 
21,834 60.8 1,189,017 423,541 
6,062 66.3 334,127 132,154 
7,047 70.1 376,380 154,013 
46,989 60.5 3,056,412 1,182,367 
54,894 61.4 3,517,903 1,396,053 
33,936 58.0 2,328,973 1,065,940 
37,093 57.8 2,547,818 1,166,445 
14,386 61.6 819,901 294,665 
16,616 60.1 965,594 330,536 
33,744 62.9 1,918,979 734,986 
38,205 62.4 2,156,124 837,755 
33,461 61.4 2,029,997 752,357 
37,947 62.4 2,263,418 873,610 
44,238 61.3 2,701,768 1,086,077 
52,069 62.8 3,096,443 1,280,404 
6,082 65.5 344,161 136,780 
6,602 65.9 362,874 146,704 
27,743 66.0 1,723,010 842,909 
33,984 65.9 2,100,833 1,032,749 
11,844 66.9 656,689 287,797 
14,070 68.2 767,753 344,838 
23,025 eat 1,245,007 566,149 
28,142 68.2 1,590,221 705,104 
4,978 71.4 274,567 117,283 
5,883 69.5 329,745 141,805 
49,884 66.0 2,898,574 1,064,890 
56,982 64.9 3,348,949 1,224,803 
6,420 59.5 406,957 156,028 
7,448 60.2 455,580 166,040 
39,176 62.4 2,284,995 1,004,070 
45,796 63.6 2,639,562 1,171,586 
32,728 60.0 2,010,495 761,594 
36,128 60.0 2,184,834 $37,438 
6,626 66.2 393,540 169,839 
7,002 70.6 391,089 180,321 
7,162 69.7 412,027 175,130 
8,643 69.8 494,812 214,746 
48,454 61.6 3,007,231 1,027,757 
53,547 62.8 3,284,272 1,197,203 
35,368 67.2 1,940,391 703,271 
40,504 7a09 2,133,593 834,498 
7,159 66.2 438,900 189,360 
7,187 63.7 449,884 196,456 
11,018 58.1 679,508 260,035 
14,629 57.3 898,870 337,911 
41,306 61.5 2,561,558 1,005,074 
42,413 65.0 2,485,443 1,017,917 
18,135 58.4 1,127,005 420,198 
20,555 61.3 1,239,562 487,574 
16,185 61.5 89,919 357,145 
17,628 62.6 1,068,606 408,849 
12,662 57.6 818,575 289,712 
13,540 57.6 883,867 334,732 


Subject to revision, 





July 19, 1930 


May, 1930, Comp 


Average number 
of locomotives on line 
maser 





_ 
Serv- Un- Percent 
ice- serv- wumnserv- 
able iceable iceable Stored 
104 21 16.6 44 
104 17 14.3 39 
240 50 17.3 60 
258 40 13.4 48 
274 66 19.3 39 
277 74 21.0 16 
238 30 11.2 91 
241 28 10.5 81 
238 55 18.9 38 
240 59 19.6 6 
413 87 17.5 98 
391 102 20.7 27 
94 35 27.3 21 
119 25 17.1 ine 
267 76 22.1 23 
289 87 23.1 52 
167 53 24.1 38 
192 39 16.9 17 
1,038 325 23.8 356 
973 354 26.7 153 
201 58 22.3 45 
206 66 24.3 32 
166 27 13.8 31 
177 35 16.3 7 
51 14 22.1 19 
52 12 18.2 12 
295 78 21.0 54 
290 71 19.7 17 
993 195 16.4 206 
995 208 17.3 95 
312 144 31.5 3 | 
354 133 27.3 45 
165 31 15.6 15 
178 30 14.4 25 
99 51 33.9 38 
88 77 46.6 22 
74 14 16.4 2 
76 12 13.2 3 
41 > 11.2 1 
56 8 11.9 ee 
2,427 299 11.0 654 
2,667 249 8.5 596 
321 57 13,3 $7 
342 59 14.8 56 
568 89 18.6 116 
586 116 16.5 82 
462 41 8.2 124 
467 59 11.2 104 
384 68 15.0 96 
426 §7 11.9 75 
123 29 18.8 6 
136 17 11.0 14 
704 128 15.4 49 
744 108 12.7 22 
568 127 18.3 72 
585 99 14.5 47 
274 30 9.9 8 
265 43 14.0 pais 
800 155 16.2 177 
830 122 12.8 108 
751 89 10.5 128 
735 100 11.9 90 
799 146 15.5 245 
780 150 16.2 175 
151 21 12.4 44 
149 23 13.4 26 
453 152 25.2 58 
471 144 23.5 54 
182 45 19.7 25 
199 43 17.8 16 
409 116 22.1 59 
423 118 21.9 46 
116 20 14.9 39 
120 10 ee 30 
777 143 15.6 227 
798 157 16.4 174 
129 18 12.0 30 
124 24 16.1 17 
643 145 18.4 49 
694 154 18.1 58 
536 118 18.0 97 
547 122 18.2 37 
205 38 15.6 54 
227 40 15.0 41 
172 13 6.9 77 
177 5 2.7 65 
702 209 22.9 133 
694 211 23.3 84 
377 63 14.3 135 
366 64 14.9 97 
106 20 15.6 24 
104 22 27.9 21 
173 70 28.7 80 
190 52 21.4 75 
522 82 13.5 142 
523 83 13.7 127 
374 71 16.0 38 
409 57 12.2 32 
274 55 16.6 68 
283 55 16.4 42 
200 36 73.8 35 
178 28 13.5 13 
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ared with May, 1929, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 





Average number Gross 
of freight cars on line _ton- Net 
r —* ~milesper Gross Net ton- Poundsof Loco- 
Per train- ton-miles Net ton- Net miles _ coal per mo- 
cent hour, ex- per _—ton- miles ton- Car- per 1,000 gross tive- 
Region, road and year un- cluding train-mile, miles per miles miles mileof ton-miles, miles 
serv- locomo- excluding per loaded per per road _ including per 
; ice- tives and locomotives train- car- car- car- per locomotives locome- 
; Home Foreign Total able tenders andtenders mile mile day day day and tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany........1930 3,894 3,725 7,619 5.3 20,309 1,408 501 18.7 367 30.2 6,876 149 52.1 
1929 3,221 5,385 8,606 9.1 18,631 1,307 478 18.6 371 29.6 7,837 160 63.1 
Boston & Maine........1930 11,171 10,953 22,124 4.6 22,590 1,837 705 19.8 377 27.2 4,036 101 53.1 
1929 9,266 13,010 22,276 4.2 20,763 1,704 662 19.2 388 28.3 4,198 111 57.5 
N. Y., New H. & Hart..1930 17,133 13,944 31,077 12.4 25,273 1,915 727 21.0 343 25.9 5,068 101 52.8 
1929 15,293 16,742 32,035 8.5 22,202 1,705 666 20.3 350 25.4 5,323 108 58.5 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.....1930 9,909 5,082 14,991 4.6 26,693 2,051 962 28.8 672 37.1 11,535 120 57.6 
1929 9,468 6,331 15,799 4.1 25,046 1,969 920 28.1 648 34.8 1,707 134 60.8 
Del., Lack. & Western...1930 18,867 6,478 25,345 4.6 25,448 1,945 788 22.9 470 30.8 11,929 125 63.1 
1929 16,974 8,876 25,850 4.5 25,582 2,017 844 23.8 577 36.3 14,946 130 73.4 
Erie (inc, Chi. & Erie)..1930 34,874 15,821 50,695 4.2 37,182 2,702 1,050 23.2 542 37.5 11,863 102 60.3 
1929 29,290 19,487 48,777 4.4 34,496 2,657 1,092 24.4 668 42.9 14,063 108 70.0 
Grand Trunk Western. ..1930 3,894 10,402 14,296 6.5 24,288 1,628 603 20.7 417 30.8 5,841 92 78.0 
1929 3,014 16,054 19,068 4.4 22,272 - 1,655 612 21.4 401 29.0 7,709 103 88.0 
Lehigh Valley .......... 1930 19,834 7,658 27,492 10.5 28,566 1,911 826 26.1 499 29.5 10,224 137 58.3 
1929 20,589 9,689 30,278 10.5 27,920 1,995 865 26.0 519 31.0 11,690 143 58.9 
Michigan Central........1930 23,575 13,730 37,325 5.3 34,782 1,979 658 19.1 271 23.7 5,418 102 72.2 
1929 16,926 17,691 34,617 5.4 32,954 1,987 673 18.5 380 33.3 7,225 108 87.5 
New York Central......1930 74,731 66,775 141,506 4.6 33,283 2,382 992 25.4 432 27.8 9,459 95 52.9 
1929 67,659 78,069 145,728 5.1 33,273 2,426 1,006 24.9 470 31.1 10,589 101 61.1 
New York, Chi. & St..L..1930 15,071 8,772 23,843 8.1 28,956 1,883 671 20.4 529 42.3 7,576 96 75.5 
1929 13,174 10,048 23,222 6.0 27,028 1,838 687 20.8 642 48.3 8,955 103 81.4 
Pere Marquette ........1930 8,428 6,951 15,379 3.4 22,475 1,521 611 23.7 523 34.7 3,694 92 69.6 
1929 10,196 9,158 19,354 3.4 20,344 1,531 649 25.2 505 32.1 4,492 100 72.7 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......1930 15,674 6,640 22,314 6.1 39,033 3,007 1,720 44.8 298 10.6 28,789 86 61.4 
1929 12,059 9,947 22,006 7.3 32,958 2,779 1,578 43.2 320 11.8 30,481 100 72.0 
Wabash ...... soceccescleae 17,864 10,670 28,534 3:1 30,705 1,789 620 19.8 527 42.1 6,021 109 69.7 
1929 14,949 13,184 28,133 2.3 28,921 1,723 631 21.0 633 47.4 7,138 119 82.5 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......1930 78,186 24,756 102,942 5.2 26,090 2,174 988 30.7 527 28.3 9,794 132 60.0 
1929 71,175 32,724 103,899 7.0 23,364 1,998 927 30.9 604 31.9 11,344 140 71.0 
Big Four Lines ........- 1930 25,635 21,917 47,552 4.5 30,251 1,959 868 28.5 452 26.4 7,925 109 57.7 
1929 22,650 22,839 45,489 4.9 29,258 2,101 941 28.6 548 31.4 9,180 109 58.1 
Central of New Jersey...1930 17,112 9,859 26,971 5.4 25,255 1,983 903 31.0 294 16.7 11,465 138 56.7 
1929 16,642 11,130 27,772 6.0 23,585 1,972 897 30.4 289 16.4 11,622 148 54.3 
Chicago & Eastern Ill....1930 13,218 3,330 16,548 43.2 26,638 1,590 686 24.1 291 18.2 5,095 119 47.5 
1929 13,069 3,960 17,029 39.5 24,897 1,664 712 24.8 320 19.6 5,761 122 47.2 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1930 9,695 7,075 16,770 4.3 16,375 2,193 1,114 39.0 273 A ae | 10,126 119 52.0 
1929 8,924 8,472 17,396 5.7 16,112 2,218 1,155 39.1 313 12.6 12,028 124 60.0 
Long Island ..........-1930 778 4,503 5,281 1.3 6,234 860 334 27.4 95 6.5 1,247 314 43.6 
1929 1,026 4,937 5,963 2.0 6,038 841 328 26.4 91 6.5 1,361 330 37.8 
Pennsylvania System.....1930 226,759 74,171 300,930 3.6 30,539 2,413 1,086 30.1 430 23.0 11,989 116 55.0 
1929 215,525 88,766 304,291 5.1 28,958 2,410 1,118 31.2 503 25.7 14,257 119 58.8 
are egies 1930 32920 11,327 43,347 5.2 23,062 2,015 957 34.2 430 21.6 12,832 132 61.0 
1929 28,060 13,938 41,998 4.2 21,729 1,969 951 32.6 452 22.8 13,058 139 59.1 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1930 42,492 11,477 53,969 2.2 40,447 3,034 1,623 44.3 1,120 45.7 19,578 79 62.4 
1929 36,998 =:13,105 950,103 3.0 =. 37,413 2,920 1,573 43.6 1,247 50.8 20,314 85 63.3 
Norfolk & Western...... 1930 34,204 7,296 41,500 0.9 43,017 3,111 1,609 42.4 963 39.2 17,925 112 58.4 
1929 30,328 8,413 38,741 1.1 44,511 3,211 1,727 44.4 1,249 47.7 21,703 117 62.5 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1930 = 25,091 7,719 32,810 5.0 20,933 1,362 507 19.7 329 25.5 2,094 104 48.0 
1929 =. 21,546 9,761 31,307 5.6 22,435 1,522 542 19.4 436 37.0 2,651 101 55.3 
Central of Georgia...... 1930 6,243 2,877 9,120 85 19,353 1,290 510 21.8 467 32.3 2,244 128 56.0 
1929 3,675 5,103 8,778 7.0 18,924 1,305 534 21.9 566 37.0 2,615 133 62.2 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1930 47,975 17,442 65,417. 5.0 =. 25,989 1,717 664 25.2 583 38.3 5,697 125 70.6 
1929 40,671 20,512 61,183 5.7 25,146 1,735 688 25.4 736 47.2 6,711 124 78.5 
Louisville & Nashville....1930 47,444 11,903 59,347 8.5 21,788 1,510 691 31.4 579 31.8 6,560 133 78.0 
1929 45,687 16,044 61,731 8.7 19,900 1,484 679 31.4 610 33.5 7,171 135 87.3 
Seaboard Air Line....... 1930 15,897 6,310 22,207 3.2 19,998 1,450 521 20.5 428 34.0 Z.iee 119 63.2 
1929 14,857 8,979 23,836 5.6 19,981 1,537 526 19.9 447 37.4 2,383 125 69.9 
Southern ......... etd eee 1930 53,737 14,616 68,353 11.8 20,820 1,394 533 21.8 346 25.3 3,547 143 48.5 
1929 48.497 17,632 66,129 10.0 20,442 1,399 544 21.9 409 29.9 4,046 150 54.4 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western...1930 49,827 22,835 72,662 7.3 21,077 1,572 583 22.5 334 24.2 2,869 122 52.9 
1929 46,874 926,656 73,530 7.1 20,667 1,588 613 23.0 383 26.7 3,328 124 58.4 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac..1930 57,102 16,933 74,035 3.1 23,805 1,768 711 24.6 473 31.4 3,096 121 58.4 
1929 49,530 23,060 72,590 3.0 24,018 1,842 762 24.6 569 36.9 3,673 121 66.4 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1930 2,454 8,781 11,235 6.5 16,416 1,213 482 22.5 393 26.7 2,560 116 60.0 
1929 2,498 8,752 11,250 6.7 15,660 1,200 485 22.2 421 28.7 2,746 115 63.8 
Great Northern ........ 1930 42,272 7,354 49,626 5.7 29,382 2,266 1,109 30.4 548 27.3 3,261 112 42.9 
1929 39,682 9,897 49,579 6.0 30,216 2,457 1,208 20.4 672 33.5 3,978 113 49,1 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M..1930 19,861 4,253 24,114 3.1 20,130 1,556 682 24.3 391 24.1 2,116 96 62.2 
1929 19,381 5,519 24,900 4.6 19,516 1,609 723 24.5 455 27.2 2,553 96 66.8 
Northern Pacific........ 1930 41,178 5,596 46,774 8.6 25,066 1,809 823 24.6 390 21.5 2,824 141 47.4 
1929 36,885 6,532 43,417 9.5 25,302 1,958 868 25.1 524 30.6 3,512 138 54.4 
Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1930 8,152 2,676 10,828 4.7 22,609 1,553 663 23.6 349 20.8 1,685 157 46.2 
1929 7,964 3,668 11,632 6.1 22,635 1,649 709 24.1 393 23.5 2,037 157 55.0 
Central Western Region: , 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1930 71,102 15,629 86,731 6.9 29,789 1,837 675 21.3 396 28.1 3,067 107 62.2 
eS Se ee 1929 57,831 19,286 77,117 6.1 29,643 1,902 696 21.5 512 36.7 3,517 108 67.3 
Chicago & Alton........ 1930 =. 10,599 4,378 14,977 5.3 25,969 1,562 599 24.3 336 23.2 5,034 122 60.4 
1929 10,306 4,275 14,581 5.6 24,125 1,549 565 22.3 367 27.4 5,358 137 69.9 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy....1930 45,539 15,395 60,934 5.7 25,467 1,784 784 25.6 532 33.2 3,492 117 57.3 
1929 44,518 19,543 64,061 6.5 25,355 1,864 827 25.6 590 36.3 4,056 120 58.3 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific..1930 35,194 16,978 52,082 7.0 22,397 1,546 586 23.3 472 33.8 3,236 133 67.8 
1929 29,748 19,807 49,555 6.5 20,202 1,470 563 23.2 545 39.2 3,571 137 76.0 
Denver & R. G. Wn..... 1930 =. 13,072 2,814 15,886 3.1 27,283 1,680 725 25.6 345 20.3 2,139 162 40.1 
1929 11,789 2,919 14,708 2.8 20,399 1,710 789 25.8 395 21.8 2,269 171 36.4 
Oregon Short Line......1930 7,773 3,070 10,843 5.3 25,683 1,648 701 24.5 521 30.6 2,226 109 47.3 
1929 6,960 3,733 10,693 6.5 oe 1,718 pha 24.8 - ie 2,738 4: es 
0. Pacific—Pacific Lines.1930 39,898 27,804 67,702 5.1 27,7 1,984 678 21.2 4 4 3,697 ; 
~~ - 1929 37,447 31,508 68,955 5.3 26,208 1,965 716 + 22.4 560 39.9 4,424 116 73.7 
Union Pacific ..........1930 24,214 7,113 31,327 8.7 42,228 2,239 812 19.9 724 54.2 6,025 102 67.3 
1929 22,029 9,254 31,283 9.5 39,752 2,251 880 20.6 861 57.6 7,150 103 76.6 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....1930 10,264 3,024 13,288 4.1 29,558 2,045 882 26.5 460 26.3 3,163 94 58.7 
1929 10,652 3,985 14,637 4.5 27,252 1,936 845 27.3 433 24.9 3,278 94 62.5 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines...1930 17,547 5,468 23,015 6.0 28,344 1,860 712 23.6 364 26.6 2,641 91 50.2 
1929 16,233 6,925 23,158 7.2 28,69U 2,058 774 23.1 471 35.5 3,432 92 61.0 
Missouri Pacific ........1930 30,620 17,047 47,667 6.1 27,668 1,839 721 24.3 680 45.5 4,367 112 78.5 
1929 28,355 21,862 50,217 5.3 24,658 1,736 711 24.0 654 41.9 4,417 121 81.4 
St. Louis-San Francisco..1930 25,858 7,671 33,529 3.2 21,180 1,536 573 23.2 404 29.9 2,595 138 54.4 
1929 24,407 9,358 33,765 3.4 19,131 1,406 553 23.7 466 32.0 3,017 144 62.5 
Texas & New Orleans...1930 11,907 14,169 26,076 3.9 20,912 1,418 512 22.1 442 32.6 2,451 93 69.0 
1929 11,085 15,425 26,510 4.7 19,587 1,316 503 23.2 497 34.3 2,801 98 78.1 
Texas & Pacific.........1930 6,066 5,569 11,635 5.7 26,022 1,774 628 22.9 803 60.9 4,790 87 64.3 
1929 5,597 8,149 13,746 5.0 23,936 1,788 677 24.7 786 55.1 5,359 90 79.1 
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according to reports compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. Com- 
pared with May, 1929, this was a reduc- 
tion of 5,269,075,000 net ton-miles or 
12.6 per cent, and it was a reduction of 
2,686,673,000 net ton-miles, or 6.8 per 
cent, under May, 1928. In the Eastern 
District, the freight traffic handled in 
May was a reduction of 12.5 per cent 
compared with the same month in 1929, 
while the Southern district reported a 
reduction of 12.4 per cent. In the West- 
ern district, there was a reduction of 
12.8 per cent. 

The freight traffic in the first five 
months of 1930 amounted to 177,826,- 
476,000 net ton-miles, a reduction of 19,- 
917,516,000 net ton-miles or 10.1 per cent 
under that of the corresponding period 
in 1929 and a reduction of 8,820,008,000 
net ton-miles, or 4.7 per cent, under that 
of the same period in 1928, Railroads 
in the Eastern district for the five 
months period reported a decrease of 
9.7 per cent in freight traffic handled 
compared with the same period in 1929, 
while the Southern district reported a 
decrease of 10.4 per cent. The Western 
district reported a decrease of 10.6 per 
cent. 

The railroads established in May a 
new record for any month in the speed 
with which freight trains were operated. 
The average was 13.9 miles per hour, 
which represents the average for all 
freight trains between terminals includ- 
ing yard and road delays, no matter 
from what cause. This was an increase 
of one-tenth of one mile above the best 
previous record of 13.8 miles, which was 
attained in March and April this year. 
It also was an increase of six-tenths of 
a mile above the average for May last 
year. 

The average daily movement per 
freight car in May this year was 29.4 
miles, compared with 32.9 miles for the 
same month last year and 31.1 miles in 
May, 1928. 

The average load per car in May this 
year was 26.3 tons, including less than 
carload freight as well as carload freight. 
This was a decrease of three-tenths of 
one ton below the average for May, 1929, 


but the same average as that for May, 
1928, 


B. & O. Installs Truck Service 
in New York 


The Baltimore & Ohio, on July 15, in- 
augurated a co-ordinated  rail-motor 
truck service for the handling of freight 
on Manhattan Island, New York. The 
new service is limited to carload, un- 
restricted, non-perishable freight and 
operates between the B. & O. terminals 
on Staten Island and the places of busi- 
ness of its Manhattan patrons. 

Unlike some of the other railroads 
serving Manhattan the B. & O. oper- 
ates no inland stations. Thus, when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission per- 


— 
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mitted the cancellation:of “constructive” 


‘ station tariffs, trucking services in con- 


nection with B. & O. traffic ceased. The 
present arrangement is felt to meet the 
suggestions of the commission with re- 
gard to what the latter considers proper 
trucking services on Manhattan. 

Under the plan shipments are trans- 
ferred at Staten Island from cars to 
trucks and moved through the station of 
the B. & O. at Pier 21, Manhattan, to 
the doorway of the receiver without un- 
loading. The same service is available 
on outbound freight. 

The option of receiving or shipping 
freight through this service is given with 
the understanding that the shipper or 
consignee bears the cost of loading and 
unloading the merchandise in addition 
to the trucking costs between the car- 
rier’s station at Pier 21, East River, and 
the shipper’s or consignee’s place of 
business. If immediate delivery of 
goods is not desired the consignee may 
order that they be deposited at the car- 
rier’s station, as heretofore, and call for 
them with his own trucks at his conveni- 
ence. 

Announcing the new service, officials 
of the B. & O. said: “In devising this 
plan for the receipt and delivery of 
freight, the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Docket 19715, sub- 
sequent to that body‘s investigation of 
former constructive trucking practices at 
New York, was given full cognizance in 
order that the regulations and practices 
of the service just established might con- 
form thereto. In fact, shippers or 
receivers will bear that portion of the 
expense of all truck movements that 
would ordinarily be borne by them in 
shipping through present facilities, ex- 
cept that this expense is on a reasonable 
and proper basis and is not the result of 
any stated loading or unloading costs, 
such as those arbitrarily set at the usual 
pier station facilities, and which costs 
must be paid by shippers and receivers 
to organizations independent of the rail 
carriers. 

“With the carload freight largely di- 
verted from its Pier 21, East River sta- 
tion under the method of handling de- 
scribed and the ,contemplated diversion, 
within a short time, of 1.c.1 from the pier 
stations through the proposed union in- 
land stations, which are to be constructed 
by the Port of New York Authority in 
conjunction with all New York carriers, 
the alternate service will tend to dry up 
the traffic normally moving through pier 
station facilities and enable the carriers 
eventually to surrender these costly piers 
to the city for steamship operation, this, 
of course, assuming that both plans of 
receipt and delivery prove satisfactory 
to the shipping public. It is generally 
understood that there has been a con- 
stant demand by steamship lines for 
Manhattan pier locations.” 

Three New York trucking companies, 
E. A. Thompson, Inc., the Bell Truck- 
ing Company and the Seaman Truck- 
ing Company will handle the business 
jointly as the Store Door Trucking Cor- 
poration. 
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French Roads Announce 1930 
Construction Programs 


Exclusive of proposed expenditures for 
rolling stock, provided for in the five- 
year schedule approved by the Superior 
French Railway Council in January, 1930, 
the various French railways plan to spend 
a total of approximately 1,153,212,000 
francs (about $44,975,300) on improve- 
ments and new construction during the 
current year, according to Department 
of Commerce reports. 

The Northern will spend about 32,000,- 
000 francs ($1,248,000) on the completion 
of a large freight yard and station now 
being built at Le Bourget, and will also 
carry out a similar development at Mitry- 
Glaye and extension of local trackage at 
Dunkirk. Most of the expenditure of 
200,000,000 francs ($7,800,000) proposed 
by the Eastern system will be devoted 
to improvements in the vicinity of Paris 
and particularly to the enlargement, to 
three times its former size, of the com- 
pany’s Paris passenger terminal. The 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean will spend 
about 12,000,000 francs in electrifying its 
line between Culoz and Modan, but the 
largest single item in its budget is the 
quadrupling of its tracks between Paris 
and Dijon. Both the Paris-Orleans and 
the Southern have assigned about half 
of their respective capital appropriations 
for the year to continuation and further 
development of electrification, with minor 
improvements to stations and lines at 
various points absorbing the rest. The 
State railway will spend 236,000,000 
francs, plus 46,000,000 francs to be re- 
ceived from Germany on reparations ac- 
count, a total of 282,000,000 francs (about 
$10,998,000) on general improvements. 
This sum includes 66,000,000 francs for 


station improvements; 53,000,000 for 
general improvements; 13,000,000 for 
three grade crossing eliminations, and 


12,000,000 for further electrification of 
suburban lines near Paris. The Alsace- 
Lorraine system has appropriated 10,800,- 
000 francs for improvement of stations 
at Mulhouse and Forbach. 





Car Impact PLANT.—The Waugh-Gould 
car impact plant, designed and built with 
the idea of duplicating, so far as possible, 
actual service conditions for draft-gear 
tests, provides the subject for discussion 
in an attractive booklet issued by the 
Waugh Equipment Company, Depew, N. 
Y. The method of conducting a test with 
two 70-ton all-steel hopper cars, some of 
the instruments used, and the action of 
cars during impact are described and il- 
lustrated, and the procedure for car im- 
pact tests of friction gears outlined. The 
facilities at this plant are available to rail- 
road officers who are interested in deter- 
mining, under their own supervision and 
test methods, the exact characteristics of 
Waugh-Gould draft gears. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND is in- 
quiring for three heavy switching loco- 
motives and two freight locomotives of 
the 2-10-0 type. 


Freight Cars 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND is in- 
quiring for 300 steel box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity and five steel caboose cars. 


Tue NationAL Dump Car CoMPANY 
has ordered ten steel rock cars of 50 
tons’ capacity from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN has ordered 25 all-steel drop-end 
gondola cars, with steel floors, of 70 tons’ 
capacity and 65 ft. long, from the Magor 
Car Corporation. 


THE Minneapotts & St. Louis has 
ordered 500 box cars from the General 
American Car Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 12. 


THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
has ordered 20 special hopper cars and 25 
hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the 
Canton Car Company. Inquiries for this 
equipment were reported in the Railway 
Age of April 19 and June 21. 


Passenger Cars 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN. — See 
Union Pacific. 


THE ARMS-YAGER CAR COMPANY is in- 
quiring for 15 stalless horse cars 50 ft. 
long. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 14 
chair cars, four of which will be used 
on the Chicago & North Western, from 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, and 10 baggage cars and one 
baggage and mail car from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 7. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic 
has ordered a 54-in. tire turning lathe 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THE NorTHERN Paciric has ordered two 
heavy double axle lathes from Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THE Union Paciric has ordered a 90-in. 
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journal turning machine from Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THE Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric has ordered a car axle burnishing 
lathe from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc. e 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OnIo has given 
a contract to the Industrial Brownhoist 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
necessary machinery for its new coal 
pier now under construction at Newport 
News, Va. This machinery is similar 
to the coal dumping machinery used on 
the Great Lakes and will be capable of 
dumping fifty 120-ton coal cars an hour. 
The contract for the construction of the 
pier itself was awarded about six weeks 
ago to the W. Horace Williams Company, 
New Orleans, La. as reported in the 
Railway Age of June 7. 


Iron and Steel 


THE Erte has received bids on 515 tons 
of steel for a highway bridge at Jersey 
City, N. J. 


THE SourHern Rattway has taken 
bids on 220 tons of steel for a bridge at 
Danville, Ky. 


THE VIRGINIAN has received bids on 
2,000 tons of steel for a bridge at Deep 
Water, W. Va. 


Tue Boston & Marne has ordered 130 
tons of steel for five bridges from the 
Boston Bridge Works. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 320 
tons of steel from the McClintic-Marshall 
Company for bridges at Mountville, Pa., 
and Philadelphia. 


Signaling 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company 
materials for an electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking at Ozone Park, L. I., covering 
a 27-lever Model 14 interlocking machine, 
style A-1 electro-pneumatic switch move- 
ments, position light signals, etc. 


THE MONONGAHELA CONNECTING has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company materials for a mechanical 
interlocking plant to be installed at 
Second avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
layout calls for a 16 lever Saxby & 
Farmer interlocking machine operating 
seven switches, four crossovers and four 
double slip switches. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Ouro has placed 
an order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company covering materials for a 
mechanical interlocking plant to be in- 
stalled at MD Cabin, Meadow Creek, 
W. Va., involving an improved Saxby & 
Farmer machine having 20 levers. This 
company has also ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company a ten-lever 
style S-8 electro-mechanical interlocking 
machine for installation at WS Cabin, 
White Sulphur, W. Va. 
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The Rawlplug Company, Inc., has 
moved its office to 92-98 Lafayette street, 
New York City. 


The Klasing Car Brake Company has 
moved its office to the Southmoor Hotel, 
6646 Stony Island avenue, Chicago. 


H. D. Carlton has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Ashcroft Han- 
cock Company, and as vice-president 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


The Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Inc., Waterbury, Conn., has opened a 
new warehouse at 855 North Avenue 
West, Pittsburgh, Pa.; heretofore the 
company has only had a sales office in 
Pittsburgh. 


J. C. Baxter, vice-president of A. 
Guthrie & Company, St. Paul, Minn., at 
New York, has resigned to become con- 
nected with Carey & Kennedy, New 
York. The name of the latter contract- 
ing firm has been changed to Carey, 
Baxter & Kennedy. 


Fairmount Railway Motors, Inc., will 
soon begin a $200,000 building program 
which will include the completion of 
the construction of a new factory at 
Fairmont, Minn., by November 1, This 
company also plans to construct a new 
office building at this point. 


H. H. Peasance, formerly general 
sales manager of the steel bar division 
of the Bourne-Fuller Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed district 
sales manager of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 


R. L. Hermann, transportation man- 
ager of the Southwestern district of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company has been appointed heavy- 
traction representative with headquar- 
ters at New York. Mr. Hermann has 
been continuously identified with the 
Westinghouse Company since his gradu- 
ation from the University of Illinois in 
1915 with the exception of three years 
of service in the army. 


Stuart R. Ives, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lyle Culvert & Pipe 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Armco Culvert Manufaccurers Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Middletown, 
Ohio. Previous to joining the staff of 
the Lyle Culvert & Pipe Company early 
in 1929, Mr. Ives was connected with 
the American Rolling Mill Company 
for 13 years of which ten years were 
spent in the culvert and flume depart- 
ment and seven years as manager of 
that department. 


William A. Simonton will retire as 
director of the traffic department of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
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Inc., Wilmington, Del., on August 1 and 
will be succeeded by Thomas B. Baker; 
F, S. Farrow has been appointed traf- 
fic manager of the company to succeed 
Mr. Baker. Mr. Simonton was first em- 
ployed in 1904 as a clerk in the sales- 
trafic department and was promoted 
until he became director. Mr. Baker 
has been with the du Pont Company 
since 1925; at that time he was employed 
by the traffic department, doing field 
work and later was in charge of the 
steamship division. Mr. Farrow en- 
tered the traffic department of the com- 
pany in 1910 and was successively pro- 
moted until he became assistant traf- 
fic manager. 


John F. Raps, who has been appointed 
central manager of the Okadee Com- 
pany and the Viloco Railway Equipment 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
entered railroad service as a special ap- 
prentice in June, 1900, with the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
(now a part of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific). In July, 1904, he resigned 
to accept a position with the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western at Frankfort, Ind., 
and in April, 1905, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Illinois Central at Waterloo, 
Iowa. In April, 1909, he was promoted 
to general locomotive inspector, with 
headquarters at Chicago, which position 





John F. Raps 


he has held until he resigned to become 
central manager of the Okadee Com- 
pany and the Viloco Railway Equipment 
Company. 


N. G. Symonds, who has been ap- 
pointed commercial vice-president at 
Chicago for the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been connected with the West- 
inghouse organization at Chicago for 25 
years, He was born at Ossining, N. Y., 
on September 19, 1878, and attended the 
Los Gatos (Cal.) high school, graduat- 
ing from a course in electrical engineer- 
ing at Leland Stanford University in 
1901. His first engineering experience 
was with the Texas Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company and in 1902 he be- 
came connected with Westinghouse 
Church Kerr & Company. In 1903 Mr. 
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Symonds was appointed district super- 
intendent of stoker erection and when 
the Westinghouse Machine Company be- 
came engaged in the manufacture of 
stokers he was assigned to East Pitts- 
burgh. He was appointed a stoker sales- 
man at Chicago@in 1905 and in 1915 





N. G. Symonds 


when that company was absorbed by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., he was appointed manager of the 
power division at Chicago. Three years 
later be became manager of the indus- 
trial division and since 1921 he has been 
Chicago district manager. 


Obituary 


John M. Callen, for a number of years 
vice-president and a director of the 
Reading Iron Company and the Thomas 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa., died on 
July 2 at the Reading hospital follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Callen was 73 at the time of his death. 
In his early business career he was em- 
ployed by the Pottsville Iron & Steel 
Company. In July, 1899, he went to 
the Reading Iron Company where he 
served successively as auditor, purchas- 
ing agent, assistant general manager and 
vice-president having for several years 
had supervision of purchases, distribu- 
tion of materials as well as contractual 
relations. 


Trade Publication 


ScIENTIFIC WATER CorrEcTION.—Scale 
formation, corrosion and foaming in 
steam boilers, their causes and methods 
of prevention are reviewed concisely in 
a cloth-bound book of 95 pages just 
issued by the Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany, Chicago. The treatment is built 
around the water-treatment processes and 
service of this company, with particular 
reference to the new laboratory which 
is depicted in a number of photographs. 
Space is also devoted to the subject of 
embrittlement and to the various pro- 
ducts of the Dearborn Company. The 
presentation is attractive and is supple- 
mented by reproductions of photographs, 
charts, etc. 


July 19, 1930 
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AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—This 
company has presented a plan to the 
Board of City Directors of Pasadena, 
Cal., for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings in‘ that city. The project, which 
would be paid for by both the railroad 
and the city, would involve a total ex- 
penditure of about $6,930,000. It wouid 
involve elimination of about 40 street 
crossings, double-tracking of the Santa 
Fe line through the city, construction of 
a new passenger station in the central 
part of the city and another at Lamanda 
Park and a new freight station. From 
the south limits of Pasadena to Cali- 
fornia street it is planned to elevate the 
tracks and from the latter point the 
tracks would be depressed in an open cut 
through the business district to Hill 
avenue. At Hill avenue the tracks will be 
carried on an elevation to Eaton Canyon 
wash near the eastern limits of Pasa- 
dena. 


BattrmoreE & Oun10.—This company has 
applied for a federal permit to build a 
river and rail terminal near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the right bank of the Monon- 
gahela river, about 6.7 miles above the 
river's mouth. The proposed terminal, 
which includes a loading pier, mooring 
pile clusters and ice breakers, will oc- 
cupy a narrow strip of land, about 3,800 
ft. long, running between the railroad 
tracks and the river, and will be able 
to handle 50 loaded and 50 empty cars 
at one time. River steamers will be ac- 
commodated’ in a harbor to be formed 
by dredging approximately 25,000 cu. yd. 
of material. The B. & O. project is 
intended primarily for the handling of 
coal shipments and has no relation to 
the proposed municipal river-rail terminal 
to be located diagonally across the river, 
which is designed for the transshipment 
of bulky general commodities and manu- 
factured steel products. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—A contract for 
a new single-track tunnel, to parallel the 
present single-track Lewis tunnel about 
15 miles west of Covington, Va., has 
been awarded by this company to the 
Bates & Rogers Construction Company, 
Chicago. The location of the new tunnel, 
which is to cost approximately $1,100,000, 
is between Alleghany, Va. and Jerrys 
Run. Its construction, together with its 
approaches, will provide a double track 
between Jerrys Run and East Alleghany, 
a distance of about one mile, which at 
the present time is single track. The 
tunnel, to be 3,168 ft. long, will be lined 
with concrete and the track will be laid 
on ballast supported by concrete floor 
slabs and headers. This is the third tun- 
nel contract recently let by the C. & O. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to construct an extension of 4.7 miles at 
Dallas, Tex. 
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DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—In connection with the electrification 
of its suburban lines in northern New 
Jersey, this company has awarded to 
Deakman-Wells, Jersey City, N. J., a con- 
tract for the construction of a concrete, 
brick and steel building to be used as a 
tie station at Dover, N. J. 


Great NorTHERN-WESTERN PACIFIC.— 
It is expected that these companies will 
ask for bids for the construction of their 
joint line between Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and Paxton, Cal., 200 miles, about July 
26. Representatives of 15 contractors 
started on a five-day horseback tour of 
the Western Pacific route from Paxton 
to Bieber, 112 miles, on July 10. 


Houston & Texas Centrat.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct an extension of 5 miles in 
Harris county, Tex. 


Lonc Istanp.—Plans submitted by this 
company for the elimination of its Deer 
Park avenue and Half Hollow grade 
crossings at Deer Park station, Babylon, 
N. Y., have been approved by the Public 
Service Commission of New York. 


MOoNESSEN SOUTHWESTERN.—This com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Steei 
Company, plans the construction, at a 
cost of approximately $1,000,000, of an 
extension from Monessen, Pa., to Belle- 
vernon. Although meant primarily for 
inter-plant communication between the 
Monessen and Allenport mills of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, the new line 
will also furnish an exchange branch for 
the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 
The new branch of the Monessen South- 
western will be carried across the Mo- 
nongahela river at Bellevernon by the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 


NATIONAL OF MeExico.—A plan _ has 
been proposed by the Mexican secretary 
of communications and public works, the 
chief of the department of the federal 
district and General Calles, chairman of 
the reorganization committee of the 
National Railways, to construct a new 
central passenger station to serve all rail- 
roads entering Mexico, D. F. At the 
present time the National Railways use 
the Colonia, the Buenavista, the San 
Lazaro and the Peralvillo stations and it 
is estimated that the cost of a new sta- 
tion, about $9,600,000, could be met by the 
sale of the property on which three of the 
present stations are located. 


New York CENTRAL.—In the course of 
hearings held before the Public Service 
Commission of New York on the methods 
to be used in eliminating the Storm 
King and Breakneck crossings of this 
company’s tracks in Fishkill, N. Y., and 
Philipstown, the railroad company has 
proposed that the existing highway be 
carried through a tunnel to be built on 
the east side of the tracks. The cost 
of eliminating the crossings in this man- 
ner is estimated to be about $40,000 less 
than that of carrying out the eliminations 
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by the construction of two overhead 
highway bridges, as ordered by the com- 
mission. 


New York CEeNTRAL.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York has ap- 
proved the general plan submitted by 
this company for the elimination of its 
Nichols avenue grade crossing, Syracuse, 
N. Y., by the extension of Midler avenue. 
The elimination of the Nichols avenue 
crossing is one of the projects in con- 
nection with the general program of 
grade crossing elimination in the city of 
Syracuse, reported in the Railway Age 
of November 16, 1929. The Public Serv- 


ice Commission has also approved the’ 


plan drawn up by the New York Central 
for the elimination of the Ballentine road 
grade crossing in Forestport, N. Y. 


Oconee & Deepster.-——This company, of 
which E. J. Grassman, Elizabeth, N. J., 
is president, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct a line from Oconee to Camp- 
bell, Ga., 9 miles, 


Quincy, OmaHa & Kansas City.— 
This company and the Missouri State 
Highway Commission plan the construc- 
tion of grade separation structures at two 
points in Lewis county, Mo., where the 
railroad intersects State Highway No. 6, 
at a total cost of about $40,000. 





THE First GAs-RAIL Car TRAIN ever to 
be operated between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans was put into commission 
recently by the International Railways of 
Central America and hereafter will be 
recognized as part of the road’s standard 
equipment, The train was built by the J. 
G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa., after 
a careful study of the requirements of the 
International system, including, among 
other difficult items of railroad engineer- 
ing, a 17-mile continuous 2.4 per cent 
grade reaching an altitude of 3,000 feet. 
It is expected that this motor equipment 
will operate as a boat train between 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, and San 
Salvador, Salvador, over the new route 
inaugurated early this year, as reported 
in the Railway Age of January 18, page 
216. 

The train consists of a motor car 
weighing 39,925 Ibs. carrying a pay-load 
of 6,900 pounds in the passenger com- 
partment and 3,000 pounds in the baggage 
compartment. The passenger compart- 
ment will hold 37 second-class passengers. 
A trailer, weighing 27,460 lbs., will ac- 
commodate 22 first-class passengers. 

The motor car is powered with a 6- 
cylinder four cycle, valve-in-head heavy- 
duty engine, rated at 175 H.P. at 1,300 
R.P.M. It is located at the forward end 
and is removable as a unit. The drive 
is from the engine to a four-speed trans- 
mission suspended from the car body and 
located above the front or idler axle of 
the drive truck. While this car is geared 
to a maximum speed of 33.2 miles per 
hour it can be geared to make a speed of 
45 miles per hour on a level track or 15 
miles per hour over a continuous 5 per 
cent grade. 
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Boston & Maine.—Control of Spring- 
field Terminal.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire control of the Springfield 
Terminal, which operates a line extend- 
ing from Charlestown, N. H., to Bellows 
Falls and Springfield, Vt., approximately 
13.5 miles, by purchase of its capital 
stock. 


Boston TERMINAL ComPpANy.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $1,163,329 of first mortgage 
20-year 4 per cent gold bonds, which it 
proposes to sell to Lee, Higginson & Co., 
and the First National-Old Colony 
Corporation, the highest bidders, at 99.09 
and interest. 


BurFaLo, RocHEsTeR & PITTSBURGH.— 
Final Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a final valuation 
report as of June 30, 1917, finds the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes to be $51,075,000, while 
that of the property used but not owned 
is placed at $9,660,664. The books record 
an investment of $52,912,192 in road and 
equipment, including land. If certain 
adjustments were made as required by 
the accounting examinations, the report 


says, this would be increased to 
$54,474,099, 


Canapian Paciric—Bonds.—A_syndi- 
cate including the National City Company 
and six other American and Canadian 
bankers is offering $25,000,000 of 414 per 
cent collateral trust bonds of this com- 
pany, to mature in 1960, at 98, to yield 
4.62 per cent. 


CINCINNATI UNION ‘TERMINAL Com- 
PANY.—Bonds and Notes.—In an appli- 
cation filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this company asks authority 
to issue $38,000,000 of first mortgage gold 
bonds, to be sold from time to time at 
prices varying with market conditions, 
and particularly to issue and sell $12,000,- 
000 of 414 per cent bonds at not less than 
95 and interest. It has been negotiating 
with J. P. Morgan & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., and expects to sell the bonds at 
not less than 96 and interest. The pro-: 
ceeds are to be used in the completion 
of the union passenger station at Cincin- 
nati. Pending the sale of the bonds the 
company also asks authority to issue 
$15,000,000 of short term notes, to be 
sold at par either to the proprietary rail- 
road companies or to banks, 


GreAT NorTHERN’ Paciric.—Further 
Hearing in Unification Case Asked.—The 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of North Dakota has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a peti- 
tion for a further hearing and argument 
in the case involving the proposed acqui- 
sition by this company of control of the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. 
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GeorciA & FLorwwa.—Receivers’ Certi- 
ficates—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the receivers of 
this company to issue $100,000 of their 
series A receivers’ certificates in addition 
to $500,000 of such certificates heretofore 
authorized, the issue to be sold at not 
less than 95. 


GLENDALE & MontROSE.—A bandonment. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line of 5.38 miles at Glen- 
dale, Cal. 


Gutr, Mosrte & NortHern.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $3,000,- 
000 of first mortgage, series C, 5 per 
cent bonds, maturing in 1950, these bonds 
being authorized for sale to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. at 97, making the average annual 
cost to the railroad approximately 5.24 
per cent. 


PittspurcGH & West Vircinia.—Price 
Paid by Pennroad Corporation—C. F. 
Taplin, general counsel of the P. & 
W. V., has advised Director Mahaffie of 
the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the price 
paid by the Pennroad Corporation last 
fall for 222,930 ‘shares of P. & W. V. 
stock purchased from F. E. Taplin and 
associates was $170 a share. The in- 
formation was given in response to a 
commission ruling on motion of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, during the 
hearing on the P. & W. V. application 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Wheeling. 


Reapinc.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $15,000,000 
of general and refunding mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds, to reimburse its treasury, 
to be sold at 9714 and interest to the 
First National Bank of New York. 


Smoky Movuntain.—Excess Income.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made public a tentative report of findings 
as to the value and excess income of 
this company for the period from May 
1, 1920, to April 14, 1927, when the road 
was abandoned. No recapturable excess 
income is found for any of the earlier 
years but for the period in 1927 before 
the road ceased operations the net income 
above 6 per cent on the valuation is 
placed at $3,097 and the company is 
ordered to pay $1,548, as half of that 
amount, to the commission for the gen- 
eral railway contingent fund. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last 


July 15 week 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 118.08 111.53 115.61 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 


Last 
year 


94.27 94.09 90.14 
Dividends Declared 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—Common, $1.00, pay- 
able September 30 to holders of record Septem- 


er 5. 

New Orleans, Texas & 
quarterly, payable September 2 
record August 


Mexico.—$1.75, 
to holders of 
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Railway Officers 











Executive 


Charles D. Emmons, who recently re- 
signed as president of the United Rail- 
ways & [Electric Company of Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed president of 
the Hudson & Manhattan, effective Sep- 
tember 1, succeeding Oren J. Root, re- 
signed. Mr. Emmons’ headquarters will 
be located at New York. 


' J. E. Taussig, president of the Wa- 
bash, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
has also been elected president of the 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, succeed- 
ing T. A. Hynes, who has been elected 
vice-president and general manager, 
with headquarters as before at South 
Bend, Ind. W. C. Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
also been elected vice-president, traf- 
fic, of the Ann Arbor. A. K. Atkinson, 
assistant to the vice-president, account- 
ing and treasury of the Wabash and the 
Ann Arbor, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, has been elected vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer of those roads 
and secretary and treasurer of the New 
Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, with head- 
quarters at New York. W. D. Steele 
has been appointed assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Wabash 
at New York. 


A. K. Atkinson, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., whe has been 
appointed vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer of the Wabash and Ann Ar- 
bor, and also secretary and treasurer of 
subsidiary lines, with headquarters at 





A. K. Atkinson 


New York was born on October 19, 
1891, at Denver Colo., and was educated 
in public schools and the School of Com- 
merce and Accounts at Denver. He en- 
tered railway service in October, 1909, 
with the Denver & Rio Grande, (now 
D. & R. G. W.) as office boy in the 
office of the general auditor. He sub- 











sequently held various clerical positions 
in the offices of the auditor of disburse- 
ments and general auditor, traveling ac- 
countant and special accountant until 
1919. During the period of Federal con- 
trol, and until 1922, he served succes- 
sively as field accountant, supervising 
accountant and assistant comptroller. 
In 1922 he entered the service of the 
Wabash as assistant auditor and held 
that position until 1924 when he was 
promoted to assistant comptroller. He 
was appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment, in 1925. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


G. E. Bramon, general auditor of the 
Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has also been appointed auditor of 
the New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois. G. E. 
Francisco, local treasurer of the Wabash 
at St. Louis, has also been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the N. J., I. & I. 


H. C. Oswald, assistant secretary of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., has also been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Algoma East- 
ern. F. G. Millen, assistant treasurer 
of the C. P. R. at Montreal, has also 
been appointed treasurer of the Algoma 
Eastern. M. C. Barber has been ap- 
pointed general accountant of the Al- 
goma Eastern, with headquarters at 
Sudbury, Ont. 


The headquarters of William Wyer, 
secretary and treasurer of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, O. B. Huntsman (vice- 
president) and Edwin G. Wagner, as- 
sistant secretaries and assistant treas- 
urers, and C. W. Veitch, secretary and 
treasurer of the Texas & Pacific, and 
A. C. Simmonds, Jr., assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the latter 
road, have been removed from New 
York to Cleveland, Ohio. 


Frank V. Whiting, general claims at~- 
torney of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at New York, has also 
been appointed general claims attorney 
of the Cleveland Union Terminals. 
Oliver G. Browne has been appointed 
assistant claims attorney, with head- 
quarters at New York. Frank A. 
Hruska, chief claim agent of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, has also been appointed 
chief claim agent of the Cleveland 
Union Terminals. 


Operating 


E. E. Carter, assistant superintendent 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco at Neo- 
desha, Kan., has been appointed acting 
superintendent of the Northern division, 
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with headquarters at Fort Scott, Kan., 
succeeding W. H. Bevans, who was 
granted a leave of absence on July 12. 


J. A. Kennedy, paymaster for the 
Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo, with headquar- 
ters at Victoria, B. C., succeeding John 
D. Fraser, who has retired from active 
service. 


Edward H. Friberg, assistant to the 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific at Seattle, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Ta- 
coma, Wash., succeeding J. S. Dean, 
deceased. The position of assistant to 
the general superintendent at Seattle 
has been abolished. 


L. A. Podesta, superintendent of the 
Chicago Junction and the Chicago River 
& Indiana, with headquarters at Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, with headquar- 
ters at Gibson, Ind., succeeding F. G. 
Swafford, who has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chicago 
Junction and the Chicago River & In- 
diana, with headquarters at U. S. Yards, 
Chicago. J. J. Kinsella, assistant su- 
perintendent of the C. J. and the C. R. 
& I, has been promoted to superinten- 
dent of those roads, succeeding Mr. Po- 
desta, and the pos.tion of assistant su- 
perintendent has been abolished. 


R. J. Beilsmith, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of telegraph of 
the Wabash, with headquarters at De- 
catur, Ill., has been in the service of 
that railway for nearly 17 years. He 
began his telegraph experience as a line- 
man at Assumption, Ill. Later he was 
connected with the Macon County (lIIl.) 
Telephone Company and the Automatic 
Company at Decatur. On Séptember 1, 





R. J. Beilsmith 


1913, Mr. Beilsmith entered the service 
of the Wabash in charge of the tele- 
graph district between Taylorville, IIl., 
and St. Louis, Mo. Seven years later 
he was advanced to supervisor of tele- 
graph equipment, being promoted. to 
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assistant superintendent of telegraph of 
the Wabash on January 1, 1928. Mr. 
Beilsmith has also been superintendent 
of telegraph of the Ann Arbor since 
January 1, 1930. His promotion to su- 
perintendent of telegraph of the Wabash 
became effective on July 1. 


Charles W. Watts, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the North- 
western district of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., has been connected with 
that road for 28 years. He was born 
at Auxvasse, Mo., on June 10, 1887, and 
after attending public schools at Mo- 
berly, Mo., and Fayette, entered rail- 
way service at the age of 15 years as a 
clerk on the Katy. From 1902 to 1909 
Mr. Watts served in various clerical 





Charles W. Watts 


positions in the local freight offices of 
the Katy at Fayette, Mo., Hannibal and 
Sedalia, in the yard office at Franklin, 
Mo., and in the superintendent’s office 
at the same point. He then became 
freight and ticket agent at Fayette, 
serving from 1914 to 1918 as a traveling 
accountant and freight claim agent. 
After a short period as a district agent 
he was advanced to trainmaster on the 
Cherokee division at Muskogee, Okla., 
and in 1920 he ‘was appointed division 
freight agent at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
In 1921, Mr. Watts®,was appointed 
transportation inspector, becoming su- 
perintendent of freight claim prevention 
in the operating department of the Katy 
Lines at Denison, Tex.,in 1923. His 
promotion to superintendent of the 
Northwestern district became effective 
on July 1. 


Traffic 


Joe Campbell has been appointed 
Pacific Coast agent for the Quanah, 
Acme & Pacific at San Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. Harlow, traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Mexico, D. F., has been 
promoted to general agent at that point. 


Arthur L. Scott, city passenger agent 
for the Great Northern at Seattle, 
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Wash., has been promoted to general 
agent of the passenger department at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


J. F. Scheer, assistant general passen- 
ger agent on the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been transferred 
to St. Louis, Mo., succeeding J. G. Van- 
norsdall, who has been transferred to 
Indianapolis. 


John F, Bon, general freight agent of 
the Western Pacific, has been promoted 
to assistant freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding R. D. Williams, who 
resigned on June 30. A sketch of Mr. 
Bon’s railway career, together with a 
reproduction of his photograph, appeared 
in the Railway Age, November 16, 1929, 
page 1175, at the time of his promotion 
to general freight agent. 


C. S. Roberts has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and will be succeeded 
as general freight agent by H. G. Settle, 
assistant to freight traffic manager. R. 
J. Beggs, assistant general freight agent, 
has been appointed assistant to freight 
traffic manager, succeeding Mr. Settle. 
These officers will all have headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of .Way and Signaling 


Aless J. Loom, who has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of tim- 
ber preservation of the Northern Paci- 
fic, with headquarters at Brainerd, 
Minn., was born at Motley, Minn., on 
April 23, 1887. He completed his pub- 
lic school work at Motley in 1904 and 
for the following two years attended 
a business college at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Loom entered railway serv- 
ice in April, 1906, as a yard clerk on 
the Northern Pacific at Brainerd and 
in the following year he was advanced 
to chief yard clerk. In 1908 he was 
transferred to the engineering depart- 
ment as a timekeeper and yard clerk 
in the tie treating plant at Brainerd. 
Four years later he was promoted to 
yard foreman of the plant, becoming 
assistant superintendent of timber 
preservation and tie treating plants, 
with headquarters at Paradise, Mont., in 
1919. Mr. Loom was promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of timber preserva- 
tion on July 1. 


Andrew Gibson, who retired on July 
l.as superintendent of timber-preserva- 
tion and tie-treating plants of the North- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at Brain- 
erd, Minn., has been connected with that 
road for 47 years. He was born in Ross- 
shire, Scotland, on June 16, 1860, and 
attended the Tain Royal Academy in 
that country until 1879. Mr. Gibson en- 
tered railway service in 1883 as a chain- 
man on the construction of the Northern 
Pacific between Portland, Ore., and 
Kalama, Wash. He then served suc- 
cessively on location in the Cascade 
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mountains as a chainman, rodman, level- 
man and transitman and in 1888 he was 
advanced to assistant engineer, first in 
charge of masonry lining of the Stam- 
pede tunnel and then of bridge filling on 
the Pacific division. From 1898 to 1902, 
he served as assistant engineer in charge 
of branch-line construction in Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, and dock con- 
struction at Seattle, Wash. In April, 
1902, Mr. Gibson was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Yellowstone division; in 


Andrew Gibson 


April, 1905, he was transferred to the 
Rocky Mountain division, and in August, 
1907, he was promoted to superintendent 
of timber preservation and tie-treating 
plants, From June, 1911, to May, 1917, 
he was engineer maintenance of way of 
the lines east of Paradise, Mont., being 
reappointed superintendent of timber- 
preservation and tie-treating plants in 


May, 1917. 


Mechanical 


H. E. May, general boiler foreman on 
the Illinois Central at Paducah, Ky., has 
been promoted to general locomotive 
and boiler inspector, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


Through a reorganization which is be- 
ing undertaken in the supervisory posi- 
tions on the National of Mexico, the 
following officers, who held the titles of 
assistant superintendent on the divisions 
indicated, have been transferred to the 
mechanical department: M. Santa, Chi- 
huahua division; L. Veron, Torreon di- 
vision; J. M. Borrego, Durango division; 
P. Ortegon, Monclova division; F. C. 
Rosales, Norte division; V. Garza, Golfo 
division; A, Garduno C., Cardenas divi- 
sion; R. Fernandez, San Luis division: 
E. King, Aquascalientes division; S. 
Aginlar, Guadalajara division; A. C. 
Ravelo, Pacific division; A. Prince and 
M. C. Abasta, Mexico-Queretaro divi- 
sion; D. Encinas, National of Tehuan- 
tepec and Pan-American divisions; E. R. 
Huerta, Puebla division; V. I. Mayme, 
Jalapa division, and I. R. Canedo, 
Oaxaca division. Most of these officers 
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have been appointed road toremen of 
engines. 


Purchases and Stores 


The title of H. T. Shanks, purchasing 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville, has 
been changed to general purchasing 
agent with headquarters as before at 
Louisville, Ky. : 


The headquarters of W. F. Wright, 
purchasing agent of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Lines, have been moved from 
Shreveport, La., to Minden. F. G. Mur- 
ray has been appointed storekeeper at 
Minden. 


Following the death of W. R. Collins, 
manager of purchases of the Erie, on 
June 28, that position has been abolished 
and F. E. Driscoll, purchaser, has been 
appointed purchasing agent, F. W. Holt, 
purchaser, has been appointed assistant 
purchasing agent, and T. E. Savage, as- 
sistant to manager of purchases, has 
been appointed assistant purchasing 
agent. These officers will all have head- 


quarters at New York. 


Obituary 


William S. Farnsworth, general agent 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Mexico, D. F., died at the Santa Fe 
hospital at Los Angeles, Cal., on July 10. 


Joseph P. Church, superintendent of 
telegraph of the Wabash, with headquar- 
ters at Decatur, Ill, died on June 17. 
Mr. Church had been in the service of 
the Wabash and the Western Union 
for nearly 60 years and had planned to 
retire from active duty on July 1. He 
was born at Toledo, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 13, 1856, and gained his first tele- 
graph experience as a messenger and 
delivery clerk for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company on July 5, 1870. 
Later he was successively operator, as- 
sistant chief operator and electrician for 
the Western Union, entering railway 
service on January 1, 1893, as manager 
of the telegraph office of the Wabash at 
Decatur. Five years later he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the superintendent 
of telegraph of the Wabash and on May 
1, 1912, Mr. Church was promoted to 
superintendent of telegraph of that road. 


J. M. Rodgers, general auditor of the 
Norfolk & Western, who died on June 
1, as announced in the Railway Age of 
July 5, page 45, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on June 29, 1870. He was 
educated at Randolph-Macon College at 
Ashland, Va., and at business college in 
Philadelphia. He became connected 
with the Norfolk & Western, in yard 
service at Shenandoah, Va., on Febru- 
ary 1, 1891, and was promoted to time- 
keeper, Shenandoah division, at Roa- 
noke, Va., in July, 1893. Four years 
later, in March, 1897, he was appointed 
maintenance of way clerk, same division, 
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returning to the transportation depart- 
ment in March, 1899, as clerk and 
stenographer in the vice-president’s of- 
fice. In July of the same year he be- 
came statistical clerk in the general 
manager’s office and was transferred in 
the same capacity to the president’s 
office in March, 1904. Mr. Rodgers was 
appointed statistician in January, 1907. 
Actually, he continued in this capacity 
until May 1, 1924, when he was pro- 
moted to general auditor. However, in 
April, 1913, he was made a member of 
the Valuation Committee, and from Janu- 
ary, 1918, to March, 1920, during the 
period of government operation, Mr. 
Rodgers performed the duties of statis- 
tician under the federal manager. When 
the railroads were returned to private 
operation, he continued to act in the 
capacity of statistician in the operating 
department. On the retirement of the 
auditor of receipts, and the consequent 
dividing of the work formerly handled 
by his office, Mr. Rodgers was given 
the newly-created position of general 
auditor, which appointment was made 
on May 1, 1924. He held this position 
until his death. 


Willard R. Collins, manager of pur- 
chases of the Erie, who died on June 
28, at Newark, N. J., as announced in 
the Railway Age of July 5, page 46, 
was born at Alfred, N. Y., on March 
4, 1863. He commenced his railway 
career in 1875, with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul (now C., M., St. P. 
& P.), and in 1887 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, as a trainman. He was 
later appointed chief clerk to the gen- 


Willard R. Collins 


eral superintendent and then became 
claim agent and freight claim agent. 
In 1899 he became connected with the 
Bradley Watkins Company at Baltimore, 
Md., and New York, and continued in 
their service until 1902, when he ac- 
cepted the position of assistant purchas- 
ing agent of the Erie. He was promoted 
to purchasing agent on May 1, 1908, 
and was advanced to manager of pur- 
chases, the position he held until his 
death, on July 1, 1921. 








